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AUTO-BIOGRAPIIY  OF  A  BACIIFLOR. 

It  will  not  let  my  busy  brain  alone, — 

The  whim  has  taken  me  to  write  a  tale.” 

Fortiguerra  s  Ricciardetto. 

There  is  sonietliinir  sacred  in  that  feeling  which  often  comes 
over  tlie  mind,  renewiiijj^  in  all  tlieir  frt“shnc*ss  the  events  of  our 
early  years  ; — a  moral  suhlimity  in  the  warm  sensibility  which 
pishes  from  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  holy  thou!;ht5,  as  scene  aft<?r 
scene  of  life’s  drama  passes  in  review  liefore  us,  hriiijrinij  hack  iiimiio- 
ries,  and  recalling  jileasures  and  j^riefs  wliich  are  flown  forever. 
The  coldness  of  the  world  lias  passed  upon  us — its  icy  hand  has 
rudely  torn  asunder  tlie  frail  cords  of  our  tenderest  aflections — our 
susceptihilities  of  delijjht  have  hecome  less  and  less  alive  to  emo¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  vir^ufin  purity  of  our  minds  has  too  often  contracted  the 
stains  of  a  world  not  all  holy.  Yet  there  are  hours  when  memory 
and  imapnation  place  us  hack  on  the  opmiin^  scene  of  our  heiiip 
and  we  almost  forp*t  that  we  are  not  ha))|>y.  In  a  sinfjle  hour  we 
live  over  apiin  years  of  hlissfid  existence  ;  and  could  the  shaded 
years  and  hours  that  intervemjhe  stricken  from  memory’s  pap*,  and 
that  hour  stand  alone  connected  with  the  pleasant  scenes  it  for  the 
moment  recalls,  we  ini^ht  aj^ain  and  forever  he  happy.  Rut  ah  ! 
ine.m  ry  is  a  chain,  and  each  connectinjr  link  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  whole — the  pihlen  hours  of  delight  are  linked  with 
those  of  baser  alloy,  and  we  are  fastened  alike  to  the  one  and  to  the 
other.  Rut  sad  as  are  some  of  our  remembrances,  plad  as  wc 
inijjht  he  to  he  rid  of  them,  who  would  yield  them  up  when  their 
price  must  he  the  oblivion  of  those  w  e  delij^ht  to  recall  ! 

It  is  a  still  ni^ht.  The  confused  hum  of  the  city  is  over,  and  all 
save  the  watchmen  are  sunk  in  |)eaceful  slumhers.  I'he  Kendiis- 
keag,  hastening  to  its  proud  alliance  w  ith  the  noble  Penobscot, 
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impatiently  murmurs  amid  impeding  rocks  and  piers,  fearful  lest 
the  returnim*^  tide  should  roll  hack  its  base-born  waters  to  their 
ignoble  source,  amid  the  swamps  and  bogs  of  an  unsettled  country. 
Lulled  by  the  sound,  my  thoughts  close  to  the  w'orld  around  me — 
the  present  seems  dirnning  to  my  view,  and  before  me,  in  fresh 
reality,  rise  the  events  of  early  years. 

1  am  an  old  man.  I  have  seen — I  have  felt — much  of  the  world, 
and  mv  narrative  asks  to  be  recorded.  I  have  few  to  sympathize 
w  ith  my  sorrow  s,  for  I  am  an  old  bachelor  ;  and,  deeply  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  even  a  render'' s  sympathy  is  better  than  no  sym¬ 
pathy  at  all,  T  have  hoped  that  my  narrative  might  afTcct  others  as 
it  has  often  aHected  myself,  and  that  this  jiaper  may  awaken  more 
sympathy  for  me  than  my  best  friends  have  manifested  for  several 
years. 

1  inherited  from  my  ])arcnts  a  sickly  constitution,  w  Inch  early 
gave  me  a  morbid  sensibility  extremely  ill  adapted  to  the  fortune 
w  hich  attended  me.  My  parents  w  ere  poor,  and  1  was  the  eldest  of 
a  numerous  family.  The  country  was  new'  ; — and,  as  is  universally 
the  case  in  a  new  and  agricultural  section,  the  more  athletic  and 
high  spirited  took  the  lead,  and  bore  away  all  the  honors,  while  a 
weakly  and  unobtrusive  lad,  such  as  I  w  as,  could  not  fail  to  be  trod¬ 
den  down,  and  made  the  butt  of  all  sports,  by  the  proud  and  cruel 
hearted  little  multitude.  Such  was  my  fate  in  those  early  years. 
I  rarely  ventured  abroad,  except  with  my  mother,  and  sister  near¬ 
est  my  age,  and  never  saw'  the  sturdy  champions  of  my  neighbor¬ 
hood  without  a  shudder.  These  early  feelings  gave  a  stamp  to  my 
whole  after  character.  1  feel  their  influence  even  now',  while 
mingling  in  the  crowds  of  cities.  In  l^ondon,  in  Paris,  in  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  I  have  felt  something  of  the  same  shrinking  which  used 
to  come  over  mo  in  those  early  years  in  my  forest  home. 

NVell  do  1  rememher  my  first  entrance  into  the  school  room.  It 
was  in  an  apartment  of  a  neighboring  house  to  that  in  w  hich  I  spent 
my  infancy.  The  old  house  is  still  standing,  and  I  never  enter  it 
w  ithout  a  sacred  feeling,  something  allied  to  reverence.  It  was  a 
beautiful  morning  in  .Iiinc.  llefore  I  arrived  the  boys  and  girls  had 
taken  their  seats  around  the  room.  My  shool-dame  was  standing 
l>y  her  table.  My  satcheLwas  in  one  hand — my  little  straw’  hat 
in  the  other.  As  I  entered,  a  gush  of  terrified  feeling  overpow¬ 
ered  me.  Petrified  w  ith  fear,  I  stopped,  and  one  cautious  look  riv¬ 
eted  me  to  the  spot  w  here  I  stood.  I  could  neither  advance  nor 
retreat.  My  mistress  was  busy  and  did  not  notice  niy  trepidation  ; 
and  an  unfeeling  burst  of  laughter  wdiich  fell  upon  me  from  all  sides 
of  the  room,  quite  overcame  me.  I  sunk  to  the  floor,  and  burst 
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into  tears.  That  best  of  women,  whom  I  shall  ever  remember  with 
an  affection  next  in  place  to  that  with  which  1  call  up  the  image  of 
my  mother,  the  shool-dame  saw,  and  felt  my  distress.  JShc  ap¬ 
proached  me  with  tenderness  and  affection,  which  will  forever  live  in 
iny  memory*  and  with  one  kind  look  inspired  me  with  a  confidence 
in  her,  which  was  never  aOerwar<Is  shaken.  She  took  my  satchel 
and  hat,  and  tlisposed  of  them  ;  then  took  me  by  the.  hand  and  led 
me  to  a  seat  near  her  own,  ami  to  prevent  my  mind  relapsing  into 
its  former  confusion,  she  gave  me  a  picture  book,  with  which  I  was 
so  delighted,  that  1  soon  forgot  I  had  beeii  unhappy.  To  that  ex¬ 
cellent  woman  I  owe  all  the  honorable  distinction  I  have  ever  at¬ 
tained,  and  my  honors  have  been  neither  few  nor  small.  She  saw 
my  generous  powers — she  entered  into  the  very  springs  of  niv  feel¬ 
ing,  and  on  disease  and  threatemal  death,  based  the  noblest  efforts 
of  mind  and  being.  I  soon  rose  to  the  first  honors  of  the  school 
room,  and  often  put  to  the  blush  those  who  had  ridiculed,  and  still 
continued  to  ridicule,  mv  first  entrance  into  that  room.  Ihit  distinc- 
tion  never  made  me  haughty.  1  never  dared  to  sjieak  loud,  except 
at  my  recitations,  and  seldom  had  the  courage  to  look  a  school-fel¬ 
low  in  the  face.  For  years  that  school  was  my  means  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  better  none  need  ever  enjoy.  My  after  facilities  for  ac- 
f|uiring  an  education,  though  by  no  means  deficient  in  their  kind, 
were  never  superior  to  that  first  school. 

Years  had  passed  on,  and  I  had  nearly  fitted  for  entering  College, 
an  advantage  to  which  I  looked  forward  with  the  warmest  ardor  of 
desire,  and  to  which,  as  beyond  my  reach,  I  have  always  looked 
back  with  the  deepest  regret.  The  circumstances  of  my  family  had 
improved,  and  1  hoped  for  assistance  to  complete  my  education. 
But  the  bright  hopes  1  had  indulged, — the  fondest,  the  most  cher¬ 
ished  that  were  ever  mine, — were  suddenly  and  hopelessly  shaded 
forever.  I  sunk  in  despondency,  and  for  seven  years  seemed  to  live 
for  no  earthly  purpose  of  my  own.  As  a  teacher  of  youth,  to  be 
be  sure,  I  was  acknowledgedly  useful ;  and  to  my  friends  tbe  slow 
gains  of  that  invaluable  but  too  degraded  profession,  w  ere  useful.  I 
lived  but  for  them,  forgetful  of,  and  forgotten  by,  a  busy  and  bust¬ 
ling  world. 

Another  incident  I  must  not  omit  to  mention — as  it  is  inseperable 
from  a  tale  like  this.  Immediately  after  my  college  disappoint¬ 
ment,  I  became  acquainted  w  ith  a  young  lady  most  worthy  to  be 
loved.  Acquaintance  led  to  intimacy,  and  intimacy  to  love.  IMy 
love  w  as  never  romantic.  It  was  but  friendship  and  esteem  refined 
by  age  and  habit.  It  would  not  pass  well  in  a  novel,  but  mine  is  a 
•tory  from  life  ;  and  needs  no  painting  from  the  imagination  1^ 
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make  it  interesting  tn  one  at  least.  It  was  an  aflair  of  the  iieurt, 
ami  most  fleetly  did  it  affeet  me.  It  was  hut  the  commencement 
of  an  intercourse  I  iiad  hoped  would  end  only  with  my  life.  A  hijtrh 
purpose  had  heen  formed — I  resolved  to  make  one  more  nohle  eOort 
— hut  it  was  dashed  in  a  moment.  1  parted  with  Mary,  expectiiij^ 
soon  to  meet  luT  a^aiii.  One  week  <Mdy  passed — my  first  tidings 
were  that  she  was  laid  heneath  the  cold  clods  of  the  valley.  Alas  ! 
it  uas  too  true.  ^Flie  «rrave  had  indeed  closed  over  all  1  held  dear 
on  earth,  and  f  felt  that  my  affections  were  there  forever  buried — 
that  there  would  he  no  resurrection  of  them  until  “  earth  should  re¬ 
turn  to  earth,”  and  “dust  to  dust.”  Often  have  I  wept  over  that 
^»^rave,  and  at  this  late  day  my  tears  often  hedew  the  flowers  my 
hand  planted  on  that  sacred  sj)ot,  where  a  humhle  stone  tells 
u  here  sleeps  in  y  Ma  ry.  'Phis  disap)>ointment,  added  to  the  former, 
rivetted  the  fetters  that  hound  up  all  of  hope  from  me,  and  I  j^ave 
myself  up  to  despair  and  solitary  loneliness  of  soul.  I  shall  not 
stop  to  tell  of  the  poetry  1  have  written,  or  the  tales  of  romance 
u  hi«‘h  ow<*  their  (»riirin  to  this  (‘vent.  Hehold,  are  they  not  written 
in  the  periodicals  of  the  last  fifty  years  ;  and  may  ere  Ion*?  he  col- 
h*ct<‘d  toiretluT  into  a  hook,  as  a  frajrment  to  save  from  oblivion  a 

name  uliich  no  posterity  shall  hand  down  to  years  to  come  ! 

«  «  «  *  * 

Sev(‘n  years  had  alremly  elapsed  since  the  event  uhove  recorded. 
Care  and  anxiety  had  left  a  sad  impression  on  my  cheek;  and  1 
had  almost  become  a  stran*rer  in  the  midst  of  society.  A  trifling*' 
incident  recalled  me  a«rain,  as  it  were,  to  life — a^ain  1  lived  and 
hreatlnul — a  feelinjf  lonj;^  dormant  seemed  for  a  moment  awakened  ; 
and  my  yoiin^  promise  a^ain  came  forth  to  notice.  It  was  such  as 
t(»  draw  upon  me  the  attention  of  men  of  letters  and  influence,  who 
at  once  interesteil  themselves  to  save  such  worth,  as  they  deemed 
It,  from  milt*  'I'hey  expostulated  with  me,  on  the  folly  of  throwing 
nivself  awav,  when  the  world  stood  in  need  of  me,  and  were  sue- 
cu'ssful  in  recallin^X  me  to  the  world  of  life  and  of  men.  A  field  w  as 
openinu^  around  iik',  and  a  latent  sjiark  of  ambition  was  struck  in 
my  mind.  I  shook  oiVthe  weijrht  of  years — entered  society  once 
mon* — was  flattered  by  its  attentions,  and  prompted  by  its  encour¬ 
agements.  Ilefore  I  was  well  aware  of  it,  1  was  ajrain  an  active 
memher  of  society  ;  and  the  stores  of  literature  and  w  isdom,  w  hich 
in  mv  retirement  I  had  hoarded  up  (for  never  for  one  moment  had 
I  ne^lei-ted  my  hooks)  were  drawn  forth  into  active  use. 

An  incident  I  am  now  to  relate  is  far  from  romantic.  Many  will 
condiuiin  it — all  w  ho  form  their  notions  of  love  from  hooks  devoted 
to  such  matters.  Hut  with  these  1  have  nothing  to  do.  I  state 
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facts  as  they  fell  out  to  me.  'I'lie  flower  had  heeii  witluTed  hut  its 
stalk  reiuaiiied.  There  was  a  vivifyiii»r  iiiflueuce  which  was  scas- 
oiiahly  or  uiiseasoiiahly  called  into  action.  The  mind  hatl  hetm 
“  sorely  smitten/’  hut  it  “  reco\ered  its  powers.”  In  the  circles  in 
which  I  moved  1  met  with  a  younir  lady  (d*  sujierior  mind,  whose 
excellence  and  virtues  were  the  theme  of  ev(‘rv  one’s  praise.  \\  ith 
her  1  contracted  an  intimacy,  the  temler  reniemhrance  of  which, 
even  at  this  nnunent,  comes  over  my  mind  as  an  iinjrrateful  shadow . 

1  loved  her — not  passionately — for  the*  season  of  passion  w  as  past — 
but  w  ith  an  affection  most  sincere  and  d(‘V(Ued.  She  se<‘m(‘d  to  a|>- 
prove  and  recipro<*ate  the  sentiment.  1  thouirld  myself  happy — 
was  happy — hanislu'd  from  my  thoiiLdds  each  unpU'asant  remem¬ 
brance,  and  ^ave  my  w  hole  soul  to  bliss. 

An  eveninjr  came  never  to  he  forirotten  : — A  siiniim'r  eweiiin^ — it 
seems  presiuit  now  as  tin‘n.  It  was  (‘loudy,  and  at  a  distam*e  rum¬ 
bled  a  ^atheriii”;  teinjX'st,  as  1  passed  her  residtmee.  It  w  as  an  eve¬ 
ning  we  had  agreed  to  meet,  and  elate  w  ith  ho|M*  I  entered  the  room 
where  she  w  as  surrounded  by  her  friends.  As  1  entered  I  saw  cohl- 
ness  and  displeasure  in  Inu*  manner  and  in  her  lo(»k.  Her  friends 
received  me  coldiv  ;  and  that  morbid  sensibility  which  a^e  never 
eradicated  from  my  mind,  (piite  overcame  me.  1  could  have  hormi 
the  peltiui^  tempest,  1  could  have  rode  amid  the  vivid  flashes  of 
li^htnin^,  and  heard  unterrified  tin*  aw  ful  roll  and  crash  of  tin; 
thunder; — hut  there  1  was — riv(‘tted  to  that  room — and  wishiiiir 
myself  away. 

I  was  w  ith  her  hut  an  lioiir.  In  vain  1  soujrht  an  explanation  of 
that  sini^ular  change — no  explanation  was  voindisafcd.  1  saw' — or 
thoujfht  1  saw — the  whole  at  a  ‘glance.  1  thought  <d’  the  poverty  of 
my  family — my  destitution  ;  a  rush  of  sensations  flooded  my  soul. 

I  asked  pardon  for  my  intrusion,  after  hein^  told  that  any  further 
attentions  on  my  part  would  he  unwelcome,  and  left  the  house. 
The  tempest  had  passed  over,  ’fhe  heavens  were  most  beautiful, 
and  a  cool  and  healthful  atmospluTe  inspirited  me.  As  1  rod(‘  home¬ 
ward,  my  res<dution  w  as  formed  for  life — one  to  w  liich  in  all  my  after 
fortunes  I  have  serupidously  adhered.  Poverty  and  obscurity,  I 
doubted  not,  had  marked  me — that  mark  1  well  knew'  time  and  |M*r- 
severance  could  erase.  1  had  escaped  as  from  an  aw  ful  precipice. 
Marriajre  must  have  been  my  ruin.  “  The  w(»rld” — said  1 — “  is 
before  me.  I  have  talents — there  is  an  ample  field  for  their  exer¬ 
cise — I  will  rise  to  distinction,  and  bring  to  my  family  that  honor, 
which  it  could  never  lend  to  me.” 

This  resolution  has  been  every  thing  to  me.  I  left  the  scenes  of 
niy  youth — 1  sought  the  means  of  preferment — entered  anew  the 
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patliM  of  science — devoted  invself  with  assiduity  to  a  laborious  and 
useful  profession — entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law  w  ith  an  en¬ 
ergy  which  can  never  fail  of  success — and  in  the  course  of  a  long 
and  useful  life,  have  acipiired  iinperishahie  laurels. 

1  returned  to  niy  native  town  after  years  had  passed  away.  1 
saw  the  huly  w  ho  had  slighted  me — w  hose  slight  had  been  so  useful 
to  me.  'rime  had  laid  his  cruel  hand  on  us  both.  An  accident 
hriaight  us  togetlu'r,  and  an  hour  could  not  pass  without  a  word  on 
a  subject  w  liicli  had  so  d(*eply  alVected  us  both.  Most  deeply  had 
she  regretted  what  she  called  her  cruel  treatment  of  me — though 
the  particular  circumstances  that  led  to  it  she  never  explained.  She 
soon  Ix'came  sensible  of,  and  lannmted  her  error,  and  solemnly 
vowed  never  to  marry  w  ith  any  one  else.  I>cauty,  wealth  and  fame 
became  alike  iiiditVcTciit  to  h<‘r.  Her  hand  w  as  sought  by  the  great, 
the  wealthy,  the  gay,  the  young,  hut  it  was  sought  in  vain.  She 
trusted  her  <*rror  would  he  sutliciently  atoned  for,  hy  a  life  devoted 
to  the  memory  of  the  only  sinc<*re  atVection  of  her  heart. 

I  forgave — 1  could  have  forgotten  that  err(»r — hut  my  vow'  W'as 
unalterahle. 

I  vow'cd  to  niy  country  my  time  and  my  care, 

Since  neitlier  cuuld  win  me  the  smiles  of  the  fair/’ 

I  felt  as  I  should  feel.  There  is  a  period  in  human  life  after 
whicli  none  should  marry.  'Phe  heart  cannot  enter  into  the  union. 
'Fhe  hahitiides  of  the  mind  are  averse  to  aconn(^\ion  so  intimate,  and 
it  relishes  the  ipdet  joys  of  solitude  after  retiring  from  the  general 
scenes  of  society.  It  loves  to  dw  ell  upon  the  past — and  asks  no  new* 
friendships  ; — 

No  after  friendship  e’er  can  raze 
The  endearments  of  our  early  days, 

And  ne’er  the  heart  such  fondness  prove, 

As  when  it  first  begins  to  love  ; 

Kre  lovely  nature  is  expelled. 

And  friendship  is  romantic  held. 

When  prudence  comes  with  hundred  eyts^ 

The  reil  is  rent — the  rision  flies  ; 

The  dear  illusion  W’ill  not  last, 

The  era  of  enchantment' s  past ; 

The  erild  romance  of  life  is  done, 

Its  real  histonjs  begun.” 

Long  since  has  Fdlen  gone  into  the  regions  of  silence,  w  here  soon 
I  shall  follow'  her.  This  hand  planted  the  willow  which  shadow’s 
over  the  graves  of  Mary  and  Ellen — and  beneath  the  same  shade  I 
shall  soon  repose.  I  have  lived  for  my  friends — for  my  country — 
I  have  shared  its  honors — I  have  directed  its  councils.  I  rose  from 
obscurity  to  fame — from  poverty  to  competence — thanks  to  my 
country’s  institutions.  Manv  besides  myself  have  I  raised  to  worth 

m  m  ^ 

and  honor,  who  might  have  been  forgotten  but  for  me.  What 
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though  1  never  added  to  the  number  of  iny  fellow  beings  ?  W  hat 
though  I  am  a  barren  stock,  and  no  posterity  shall  carry  my  name 
down  to  future  generations  ?  Am  I  no  benefactor  to  my  race  ?  Am 
1  entitled  to  no  credit  for  having  done  what  1  could  to  benelit  the 
human  race  ?  for  having  risen  unaided  to  stations  where  1  have 
been  useful  to  mankind  ? 

I  hear  an  approving  voice  that  whispers  consolation  to  an  old 
man.  I  go  to  the  lainl  of  silence  in  pejiee.  I  leave  behind  me  a 
grateful  inlluence — 1  carry  with  me  the  hopes  of  another  and  abet¬ 
ter  world.  Religion  has  chastened  my  passions,  and  subdued  my 
soul.  It  is  that  alone  which  points  me  to  an  immortal  and  ghtrioiis 
rest. 

Young  man,  would  you  emulate  an  example  like  mine  ?  W'onld 
you  rise  to  the  Inughts  1  have  ascended  ?  W  ould  you  follow  my 
course  ?  Follow  it  not  in  all  its  windings.  Like  me  vou  may 
struggle  witli  fortune  and  overcome  dithculties — like  me  turn  from 
its  unkindness  to  nobler  elVorts  ;  hut  not  like  me  waste  years  in 
unavailing  sorrow  and  hopedessness,  and  pass  an  age  without  plan 
or  purpose.  Like  me  rise  su|)erior  to  the  scorn  which  rests  upon 
your  condition  ;  hut  not  like  me  deny  yourself  of  earth’s  h(*st  bliss, 
— domestic  felicity.  I  might  have  lived  to  eipial  us(‘fulness  and 
greater  en  joyment  had  I  not  wasted  the  best  part  of  life  in  vain  des¬ 
pondency. 

But  after  all,  I  trust  I  have  not  lived  in  vain  : — that  “  the  world  is 
some  the  better  for  mv  having  lived  in  it.” 

A.  V.  K - N. 


MOUNT  KATAIfniN. 


Mountain  of  mist !  the  mazy  cloud  has  stooped 
To  kiss  thy  brow,  and  the  bright  stars 
Have  come  together  like  a  joyous  group, 

To  smile  upon  thy  wild,  majestic  form  ; 

Which  dares  to  claim  affinity  to  Heaven. 

Say,  lofty  one  !  where  was  thy  throne 
When  the  dark  w'orld  Ijiy  cradled 
In  the  mighty  deep ;  and  the  wild  storm 
Had  never  washed,  its  midnight  wailings 
O’er  the  stilly  flood.  Where  wast  thou 
When  the  sun  was  sleeping  in  his  chaos 
Bed — and  the  lone  stars  were  wandering 
Without  brightness,  through  the  mirky  air. 
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l>oea  oreaD  Ull  of  ther  ?  Is  thf*re  a  arcrct 
lA*^*nd  of  thy  lofty  birth — now  hidden 
’Neath  the  inuriiiurin|r  wavo — aa  when 
The  billows  swell  their  lonely  dirge  ? 

Perchance  thy  voice  is  blended  with  the  music 
Wild — thou  hast  seen  the  mighty  forest 
W’aving  in  its  pride  :  while  thousand  years 
JIave  Bp<*d  their  eagle  flight — and  still  perchance 
Another  thousand  waved  its  pinions  o’er  thee, 

Ere  the  voice  of  man,  rose  up,  with  gathering 
Echoes,  to  thy  lofty  top.  Oh,  would  there  were 
A  voice  within  thy  breast — a  spirit 
Tliat  would  sing  of  bye-gone  years — of  ages 
That  have  wrapp’d  llnMnselves  in  deep  oblivion. 
Till  the  skies  have  passed  away — and  the  dark 
Hidden  8tore.s  of  death — with  one  wild 
Hush  of  madness  and  of  joy — shall  stand 
l)isclos4‘d,  a  vast,  and  peo|>led  spot ; 

Kinging  with  wild  <Wseordant  sounds  of  mingled 
Hope  and  fear.  Oh  !  couldst  thou  speak. 

How  would  thy  thrilling  voice,  have  power 
To  wrap  the  spirit  up,  in  dreamy  shades, 

And  send  it  o’er  the  trackless  ocean 
Of  the  mystic  past.  But  hush! 

There  is  a  voice  around  thee — even  now 
It  comes  in  w'hi.s|M>ring  accents,  to  the  listening 
Ear.  Thou  hidden  one  !  who  mak’st 
'flu*  cloud  tliy  chariot,  and  who  ri<rst 
In  fearful  grandeur,  on  the  midnight  storm. 

Thou — thou  art  there.  It  is  thy  voice 
I'hat  eom<*s  not  to  the  ear — but  speaks 
In  thrilling  acctuiis,  to  the  inmost  soul. 

And  ’tis  thy  brightness  that  even  now, 

Is  gemming  in  its  rainbow  tints. 

The  mountain  mist — thoii  standest 

On  the  flood — and  thy  right  hand 

Has  bound  the  waters  of  the  mighty  deep. 

Oh  !  thou  art  great  !  and  great  are  all  thy  w'orks. 
And  wild,  and  d(‘ep  the  praise  which 
Kis<*8  up  to  thee,  from  every  mountain  top. 

And  every  secn*t  glen.  Mountain  of  mist ! 

Far,  far  lM*yond  thee — and  beyond  the  star 
That  loves  to  gave  upon  that  lofty  brow, 

When  night  spreads  out  her  curtain. 

O’er  the  dewy  earth — where  thought  has  never 
Flown  on  mystic  wing — there  is  his  throne  ; 

Who  slu'ds  a  gorgeous  splendor  on  thy 
Twilight  robe.  We  bless  thee,  then,  lone 
Mountain — for  on  thee,  is  shadow'’d  forth 
That  purer,  holier  light,  which  points 
To  realms  of  brightness — far  away. 


Mart. 


Mr.  WALKER’S  ADDRESS. 


At  our  roquest,  we  have  been  favored  w'ith  the  Addresi  delivered  by 
Mr.  Asa  ai.kkr,  before  and  in  behalf  of  the‘*  inion  Female  Education  Society^* 
of  this  city.  We  regret  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  publishing  the  whole 
of  this  excellent  address — we  have  therefore  made  the  following  extracts — hop¬ 
ing  they  will  induce  many  to  come  forward  and  assist  this  praise  worthy  Society 
of  ladies  in  their  benevolent  design. 

“  The  Lmon  Female  Edlcation  Society,”  of  this  city,  in 
M  hose  helialf  I  appear  before  you,  was  organized  in  May  last,  and 
originated  from  a  view  of  the  condition  of  many  >vho  have  their 
re.sidence  amoiur  us.  Benevolent  ladies  from  the  several  reliifioiis 
parishes  of  this  city,  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  an  association 
for  the  relief,  and  especially  for  the  education,  of  indigent  female 
children,  could  not  hut  he  productive  of  good  to  that  portion  of  the 
community  to  whom  s])ecial  favors  rarely  come.  This  Society  now 
numhers  in  its  niemh(;rship,  many^  of  the  most  respectable  and  influ¬ 
ential  ladies  in  the  city,  and  is  constantly  receiving  accessions  to  its 
numhers  and  influence. 

In  the  (Constitution  of  this  Society,  its  object  is  declared  to  be 
‘  to  ameliorjite  the  condition  of  indigent  females,  hy  the  estahlish- 
inent  of  a  charity  .school  in  this  city.’  To  carry  this  ohject  into  ef¬ 
fect,  an  instructress  has  already^  hcen  engaged,  a  room  provided, 
proper  ohjects  of  this  nohle  charity  sought  out,  and  tlie  school  is  to 
he  put  into  immediate  f»peration.  In  addition  to  the  funds  acquired 
hv  the  members  of  this  Society^  the  initiation  fees,  and  the  sale  of 
the  fruits  of  their  conjoint  labor,  several  eminent  individuals,  ns  I 
am  informed,  from  other  States,  have  liberally  contributed  to  its 
funds.  On  the  strenirth  and  confidence  inspired  by  this  success, 
urged  strongly  by  those  holy  motives  Mhich  led  to  this  association, 
this  Society  has  ventured  forward.  They  feel  that  tlieir  means 
are  extremely  limited.  They  feel  anxious  to  enlarge  the  field  of 
their  labor,  and  to  bring  >vithin  the  sphere  of  their  usefulness  many 
who  are  vet  for  >vant  of  funds  excluded.  For  this  they  look,  first 
to  Heaven,  which  has  inspired  them  to  this  undertaking,  and  next 
to  the  ever  liberal  citizens  of  Bangor.  As  wives,  as  daughters,  ns 
sisters,  as  friends,  as  dispensers  of  mercy,  they  appeal  to  you.  AV  ill 
you  patronise  them  by  attending  their  Flairs,  and  setting  those  pri¬ 
ces  on  the  fruits  of  their  labor  which  shall  there  be  presented,  that 
they  so  richly  deserve  ?  Will  you  sustain  them  by  donations  such 
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as  you  have  bestowed  on  other  worthy,  but  not  worthier  objects  ? 
But  w  hy  do  I  ask,  since  asking  may  imply  a  doubt  ?  These  peti¬ 
tioners  can  never  ask  in  vain.  I  w  ill  be  surety  to  the  sum  of  thous¬ 
ands  when  such  are  the  petitioners,  and  such  the  petitioned.  You 
may  visit  the  cottage  of  poverty,  and  seek  the  heir  of  misfortune, 
you  may  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  lead  her  to  your  charity  school, 
and  make  her  worthy  soon  to  fill  the  high  stations  you  now  so  well 
occupy.  You  shall  be  sustained,  for  thousands  shall  sustain  you. 

But  it  is  inquired, — and  the  inquiry  is  a  proper  one, — what 
branches  of  education,  and  w  hat  course  of  study  is  to  he  taught  in 
this  charity  school  ?  Here  1  am  instructed  to  say,  that  at  present, 
it  is  proposed  to  take  in  female  children  from  four  to  tw’clve  years 
of  age,  and  to  instruct  them  carefully  in  those  branches  of  science 
usually  taught  in  primary  schools  ;  to  impress  on  their  minds  the 
great  principles  of  moral  and  social  duty  ;  the  practical  principles 
and  precepts  of  religion,  unconnected  w  ith  sectarian  dilferences, — 
touching  only  such  topics,  and  enforcing  on  the  conscience  only 
such  duties,  as  are  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  all  professed  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  as  the  Society  is  solemnly  pledged  by  its  Constitution  to 
avoid  ‘  studiously'  *  every  measure  having  a  tendency  to  produce 
sectarianism.'  Besides  the  course  above  marked  out,  the  girls  are 
to  be  taught  to  be  industrious,  by  being  taught  how  to  be  useful — 
how  to  discharge  household  duties — how*  to  act  as  servants  in  wor¬ 
thy  families  ; — such  industry  as  w  ill  eventually  fit  them  for  wives 
and  mothers — the  ultimate  earthly  destiny  for  which  they  are  born, 
and  to  be  fitted  for  which  should  ever  he  woman’s  hi^liest  amhi- 
tion.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  at  present  that  this  Society  can  ven¬ 
ture  higher  in  its  objects.  Should  it  meet  w  ith  [dants  of  peculiar 
promise — minds  w  hich  seem  by  nature  formed  for  the  higher  de¬ 
partments  of  literature — such  minds  will  they  carefully  hand  over 
to  those  institutions  w  here  they  may  finish  their  education.  But  the 
general  object  of  this  Society  is  found  in  an  humbler  and  more 
practically  useful  sjdiere.  It  is  to  lift  up  those  who  are  likely  to  be 
overlooked  and  trodden  down  in  the  midst  of  an  opulence  in  w  hich 
they  have  no  share  ;  to  prepare  those  to  be  useful  members  of  so¬ 
ciety  who  are  cast  out  from  the  common  means  of  improvement  by 
neglect  and  poverty,  and  are  in  imminent  danger  of  becoming,  not 
the  objects  merely,  but  the  victims  of  the  coldness  and  cruelty  of 
the  world.  The  highest  ambition  of  these  ladies  will  be  gratified 
when  they  see  around  them  a  numerous  class  of  young  ladies, 
drawn  forth  from  obscurity,  poverty,  and  the  shades  of  wretched¬ 
ness,  fitted  to  become  useful  members  of  society — to  fill  those  hon¬ 
orable  stations  for  which  woman  w^as  created.  What  nobler  object 
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ean  inspire  the  human  mind  ?  It  was  one  of  the  most  benevolent 
acts  of  a  God,  that  introduced  woman  into  this  world  for  man’s  hap¬ 
piness  ; 

“ - The  garden  wai  a  wild, 

And  man,  the  lierinit,  siglu  d  till  woman  smiled.” 

And  can  we  imagine  a  benevolence  exerted  hy  human  beings 
more  worthy  of  grateful  remembrance,  than  that  which  shall  snatch 
these  bounties  of  divine  benevolence,  wliich  hy  man’s  improvidence 
and  neglect  are  in  danger  of  being  lost,  and  re.store  them  improved 
and  polished  to  the  arms  of  society  ?  It  is  Godlike — it  is  God  who 
inspires  the  act. 

l*raiseworthy  object  all  are  ready  to  accord.  Tint  still  these  wor¬ 
thy  ladies  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  make  their  definite  views  un¬ 
derstood.  here,  it  is  asked,  are  you  to  find  objects  on  which  to 
bestow  your  charity  ?  Where  are  these  poor,  and  friendless  chil¬ 
dren  for  whom  you  would  do  so  much  ?  Do  we  not  live  in  a  land 
of  plenty,  where  the  means  of  instruction  are  within  the  reach  of 
all  ;  and  arc  not  instructors  provided  at  the  public  cxpen.se  for  even 
the  poorest  among  us  ?  And  is  not  ample  provision  made  for  the 
support  and  sustenance  of  the  poor  ? 

These  questions  shall  he  attentively  considered. 

1st.  M'hfre  are  these  objects  of  charity  to  he  found? 

You  are  s.urrounded  with  plenty  ;  your  children  and  the  children 
of  those  around  you,  in  whose  society  you  move,  are  strangers  to 
want.  You  cast  your  eyes  around  and  take  a  general  view  of  socie¬ 
ty,  and  all  seems  well  enough — you  suppose  that  all  are  well  pro¬ 
vided  for.  Hut  go  w  ith  one  of  these  sisters  of  charity  on  a  visit  of 
mercy,  to  yonder  hovel.  Visit  that  cottage  where  the  widowed  and 
destitute  mother  labors  night  and  day  for  the  scant  support  of  half 
a  dozen  lovely  daughters.  Is  here  no  object  fora  charity  like  this  1 
Would  you  tell  that  poor  mother  as  she  weeps  over  her  little  family, 
the  poor  house  is  open  for  your  daughters  ?  Would  you  insult  that 
mtiternal  pride  hy  such  a  proposition  ?  Would  you  turn  such  a 
treasure  out  upon  the  cold  charities  of  an  unfeeling  world  ?  Too 
often  has  that  mother  been  doomed  to  feel  the  hand  of  the  oppres¬ 
sor — too  often  has  she  been  insulted — and  felt  the  chilling  touch  of 
penury.  But  none  has  ever  dared  to  whisper  such  an  expedient  to 
her.  You  w  ould  not  break  her  heart.  You  w  ould  not  tear  from  her 
the  last  comfort  Heaven  has  left  her  this  side  the  grave  ;  rather 
would  you  aid  those  endeavors  which  do  honor  to  the  human  char¬ 
acter,  such  endeavors  as  are  made  by  this  Society. 

But  again.  Go  w  ith  another  to  an  abode  still  more  wretched. 
Alas !  too  many  such  abodes  are  found  in  our  city  !  Intemperance, 
that  banc  of  human  happiness  which  has  cast  its  blighting  influence 
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on  hj|rh  and  low,  scathing  the  most  verdant  plants  of  paradise,  and 
desolating  the  loveliest  fields  of  earth  ;  intemperance,  that  fatal 
curse  which  has  doomed  the  female  heart  so  often,  so  cruelly  to 
bleed  ;  intemperance,  which  has  made  many  orphans,  and  has  left 
many  yet  more  w  retched  than  orphans  ;  intemperance  has  visited 
that  alnide.  A  father — he  deserves  not  the  name — sometimes  visits 
there.  His  home  is  in  some  drunken  cellar,  or  ale  house,  and  w  hen 
he  visits  the  abode  of  his  wife  and  children,  it  is  rather  w  ith  the 
spirit  of  a  demon,  than  w  ith  the  tenderness  of  a  father.  I  draw  a 
veil  over  those  scenes  w  hich  are  often  there  exhibited — the  etVects 
of  intemperance.  I'hat  mother  too,  loves  her  children — that  mother 
too,  feels  the  hand  of  poverty — strii<rj^les  to  support  the  children  she 
loves.  And  shall  she,  while  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which  she  be¬ 
came  a  mother,  while  lahorin<^  to  |K*rform  the  duties,  not  of  a 
mother  only,  but  of  a  father,  while  compelled  to  counteract  in  the 
minds  of  her  olfspriiijr^  the  evil  inthience  of  him  who  should  be  a  fa¬ 
ther  to  them — shall  she  he  told  that  the  poor  are  provided  for  at  the 
public  expense — to  send  her  daughters  to  the  poor  bouse  or  pul 
them  out  to  service,  where  or  to  whom,  she  knows  not  ?  If  you 
have  a  heart  to  say  such  things,  1  envy  you  not  your  stoicism. 
Shall  i  deepen  the  picture  ?  Shall  I  point  you  to  that  abode  where 
father  and  mother  are  both  intemperate — where  children  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  an  influence  too  horrid  to  bethought  of  without  a  shudder? 

Nor  do  I  stop  here.  They  will  lead  you  to  more  than  one  little 
girl  in  Bangor  who  has  neither  father,  nor  mother,  nor  relative  to 
provide  for  her  wants,  or  care  for  her  education.  Her  parents  are 
dead — she  is  in  a  land  of  strangers,  and  perchance  all  her  connex¬ 
ions,  if  she  has  any  living,  are  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Nor  has  lier 
lot  fallen  pleasantly.  If  not  in  the  poor  house,  she  is  in  some  fami¬ 
ly  where  her  education  and  comfort  are  uncared  for,  and  she  is 
made  the  drudge  and  football  of  an  unfeeling  family.  And  yet  it 
may  be  that  that  child  is  the  germ  of  much  that  would  be  lovely — 
possesses  very  likely  a  mind  capable  of  taking  an  elevated  rank  in 
society.  Shall  no  elTort  be  made  in  her  behalf  1  Shall  she  be  left 
to  sink  in  neglect  and  wretchedness  1 

And  shall  1  yet  refer  you  to  another  class  of  innocent  suflerers, 
made  such  by  the  crimes  and  indiscretions  of  those  who  gave  them 
being  ? 

I  need  not  enlarge.  Here  are  enough  of  objects  presented.  And 
now  I  ask  if  it  be  so  ample  a  charity  that  a  poor  house  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  such,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility^  and,  may  I  not  ask,  the 
necessity f  for  benevolent  eftbrts  like  these  ?  Is  a  poor  house  educa¬ 
tion  such  an  one  as  you  ask  for  your  daughters — your  sisters  ? 
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Dofs  iu>t  that  rrli^ion  which  i’ii|uircs  us  t«»  “  love  imr  iM*i»»h!M>r  as 
ourselves/’  “  to  do  unto  others,  as  we  wiuild  wish  tiicni  t(»  do  unto 
us,”  point  out  to  us  that  there  is  s(unethin;j:  yet  to  do,  although  w«* 
have  a  pori:ih  poor  house  / 

But  have  tre  not  public  schools  irithin  the  reach  of  all  classes  in 
the  commuuitp  ! 

We  have  free  public  schools  indeed,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent  of  our  |)roud  institutions.  I’lit  wliat  an*  the  iii(*aus  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  our  citv  schools,  1  speak  of  tin*  primary,  puhlic.  schools — 
the  oidv  ones  in  the  power  of  such  childrcfj,  what  means  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  they  to  children  of  this  class  ?  Om*  hundred  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  children  of  all  a^es,  sexes  and  coiiditi<ms  thrown  indis- 
criniinatclv  into  a  large  school-room,  how  is  it  possible  that  these 
poor,  timid,  and  too  oiten  neglected  little  girls,  can  he  lK*nelitfetl  in 
such  a  school.  Tln‘y  will  he  ridi<*ulcd  for  their  poverty,  scidVed  at 
and  abused,  and  soon  will  they  stand  in  such  dread  of  rough  ami 
cruel  treatment  that  they  cannot  he  induced  to  attend.  But  should 


an  instance  occur  of  dilferent  treatm(*nt,  what  pow(*r  is  to  counter¬ 
act  that  demorali/ing  inlhience  which  never  fails  to  he  ex(*rted  in 
these  crowded  city  schools  ?  I  do  not  speak  to  disparage  instruc¬ 
tors.  They,  I  would  not  donht,  do  the  best  in  their  power  ;  they 
may,  and  doubtless  do,  maintain  a  good  degree  of  order  in  the 
school  room.  To  this  are  they  in  a  great  measure  limited.  Du¬ 
ties  crowd  upon  and  cares  oppress  them.  ’^riu*y  are  glad  to 
throw'  ofV  a  burden  w  Inch  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  sustain. 
Many  who  attend  these  schools  are  under  no  moral,  nor  even  physi¬ 
cal  restraint  at  home;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  for  those  of  their 
age  to  come  in  contact  with  them  without  h(*ing  corrupted.  Ilow 
ollen  do  I  hear  Christian  mothers  lament  this  state  of  things,  in  its 
infUience  on  their  children.  And  if  its  iidlitence  in  general  he  so 


lamentable,  how  much  more  so  must  it  he  on  those  who  are  cast 
upon  the  cold  w  orld  w  ithout  a  protector  and  w  ithout  a  guide  ? 

And  how  are  these  little  girls,  horn,  and  nursed,  and  educated  in 
poverty,  especially  those  who  have  no  mother  to  care  for  them,  to  be 
taught  the  arts  of  industry  ?  Ilow  are  they  to  he  fitted  for  the  du¬ 
ties  of  domestic  life  in  the  ordinary  schools — admitting  them  to  be 
in  other  respects  unexceptionahle  ?  Throw  n  as  they  often  are  into 
families  w  here  they  are  treated  no  better  than  the  children  of  slaves, 
— instructed  only  in  the  duties  which  fit  them  to  be  drudges — un¬ 
cared  for  and  abused,  what  must  be  their  condition  when  grow  n  to 
womanhood  ?  In  this  view’  w  e  have  laid  out  of  the  question  a  fact 
most  aflecting,  that  the  families  into  which  they  arc  frequently 
throw  n  are  utterly  regardless  of  sending  them  to  school,  and  do  not 
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provide  tlieiii  clothing  suitahle  to  tlieir  appearing  abroad,  or  with 

books  troiii  which  they  may  he  instructed. 

•  • 

How  different  from  tliis  is  the  plan  adopted  by  this  Education 
Society.  Tliese  little  girls  are  to  he  sought  out,  and  furnished 
with  situations  where  they  will  be  cared  for  and  protected.  They 
are  to  he  clothed  and  fed,  furnished  with  all  necessary  hooks  to  ad¬ 
vance  their  education  ;  to  he  instructed  with  a  direct  view  to  fit 
them  for  domestic  tind  s(M*ial  duties;  their  morals  are  to  he  care¬ 
fully  guarded,  their  principles  set  rijrlit,  their  minds  filled  with  those 
sentiments  which  are  a  better  safeguard  to  virtue  than  the  holts 
and  bars  of  a  nunnery.  Husbands  and  fathers,  you  need  no 
pledge  for  all  this;  fiir  your  wives  and  your  daughters  have  proin- 
isedjt.  Ilut  their  mission  of  mercy  st<»ps  not  here.  When  the 
term  of  their  education  shall  expire,  and  these  girls  go  forth  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  useful  <hities  for  which  they  will  he  so  well  fitted,  the 
hand  of  charity  is  not  to  la*  withdrawn.  It  shall  follow  them 
through  life.  It  shall  ever  he  ready  to  engage  in  their  behalf,  and 
to  provide  for  tludr  necessities.  I'he  lips  that  have  counselled  shall 
counsel  them  still,  and  th<*  henevolence  that  snatched  them  from 
poverty  and  neglect  shall  he  exerted  to  jirevent  their  falling  again 
into  obscurity. 

Ill  appreciating  a  plan  like  this,  we  must  take  into  consideration 
the  ditVerences  between  the  city  and  the  country.  In  New  England, 
poverty,  that  is  to  say,  extreme  poverty,  is  hardly  known  in  the 
country.  'I'he  means  of  education  are  ample,  and  the  few  who  are 
extremely  poor,  are  well  provided  for.  Hut  if  we  would  sec  poverty 
and  distress,  destitution  and  neglect,  we  must  enter  the  city,  or  the 
large  town.  Here  each  one  seems  to  regard  his  own  interest,  and 
man  is  so  often  brought  in  contact  with  man,  that  distress  may  exist 
at  the  very  next  door  to  our  residence,  and  we  hardly  know  of  it. 
The  poor  are  extremely  poor.  For  the  relief  of  these,  benevolent 
females  are  ever  more  active,  than  any  other  class  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  ;  and  their  societies  in  all  our  principal  towns  and  cities  for 
the  relief  of  the  indigent,  bespeak  a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  hu¬ 
manity,  which  must  endear  to  our  hearts  those  whose  other  virtues 

make  them  the  centre  of  our  aftections. 

•  #  •  • 

Heneficence  and  generosity  are  never  unrewarded.  Was  there  no 
command  enforcing  them  as  duties,  was  there  no  reward  promised 
by  Heaven  to  those  who  exercise  them  in  alleviation  of  the  miseries 
of  earth,  they  would  still  afibrd  the  most  refined  pleasure  of  which 
the  human  heart  is  capable.  To  see  happiness  multiplied  around 
IIS,  with  the  consciousness  that  we  have  been  instruments  in  pro- 
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duciug  it  ; — to  have  tlie  recipients  ol'  that  happiness  risintf  up  and 
calling  us  blessed  ;  to  enjoy  the  approving  smiles  of  those  around 
us — (and  never  is  genuine  benevolence  without  tliis  approval) — 
these  were  enough  to  engage  every  power  of  the  soul  in  dispensing 
good.  Cold  and  insensible  indeed  must  be  the  heart  which  sees  no 
charm  in  rewards  like  these. 

“  Those  whose  hearts  never  open  to  the  feelings  (»f  humanity, 
are  Justly  excluded  from  the  atlection  of  their  fellow  creatures;  and 
are  doomed  to  live  in  the  midst  of  society,  as  in  a  desert.”  Are 
they  rich  ?  their  condition  is  like  those  wild  and  sterile  regions  <)f  the 
earth,  where  gold  mines  are  abundant,  hut  which,  unfit  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  atlbrding  none  of  the  necessary  comforts  of  life,  are  un¬ 
peopled,  and  desert.  Are  they  poor  ?  they  are  like  sandy  des¬ 
erts,  where  in  the  vast,  naked  solitudes,  not  a  verdant  plant,  nor  a 
spring  of  water  is  found.  \.  nearing  for  others,  themselves  are  un¬ 
cared  for.  But  not  so  with  the  benevolent  heart.  It  is  cherished 
in  the  bosom  of  society,  and  is  as  the  greenness  and  verdure  of  some 
fertile  and  well-watered  region.  The  plenty  and  comfort  it  dispen¬ 
ses  is  returned  into  its  own  bosom,  and  light,  comfort,  and  salva¬ 
tion  are  in  the  habitations  of  the  beneficent.  In  the  beautiful  sim¬ 
ile,  which  I  have  often  dwelt  upon  with  pleasure.  “  lie  flourishes, 
not  like  a  tree  in  some  solitary  desert  which  scatters  its  blossoms  to 
the  winds,  and  communicates  neither  fragrance,  fruit,  or  shade  to 
any  living  thing;  hut  like  a  tree  in  the  midst  of  an  inhabited  coun¬ 
try,  which  to  some  affords  friendly  shelter,  to  others  shade,  which 
is  not  only  blessed  by  the  traveller  for  its  shade,  hut  by  the  hungry 
for  the  sustenance  it  hath  given.” 

Sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  is  an  emotion  which  we  are  in  no 
danger  of  calling  forth  too  fre(|uently,  or  indulging  too  far.  I'he 
constant  tendency  of  our  minds  is  in  a  contrary  direction.  Self-in¬ 
terest,  and  our  admiration  of  what  is  great  and  distinguished  among 
men,  are  opposed  to  the  gentle  exercise  of  henevoh‘nt  attention  to 
the  necessities  of  the  unfortunate. 

It  is  lamentably  true  that,  in  too  many  instances,, we  content  our¬ 
selves  with  attending  to  those  wants  of  others  which  present  them¬ 
selves,  and  deem  that  we  are  indeed  benevolent.  The  conse(|uence 
of  this  is,  that  the  worthiest  objects  of  charity,  the  modest,  the  re¬ 
tiring,  the  unpretending  heirs  of  misfortune,  are  left  to  suffer  in  re¬ 
tirement  and  seclusion,  unpitied  and  uncared  for,  while  the  sturdy 
beggar,  to  whom  relief  is  no  charity,  imposes  on  public  sympathy. 

Would  we  bestow  with  discrimination,  would  we  relieve  those 
who  are  the  real  objects  of  benevolence,  we  must  enter  the  abodes 
of  wretchedness  and  seek  out  the  meritorious  sufferer.  And  where 
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can  tlicjic  better  be  IouikI  tbuii  ainoii^  tliut^e  wboin  the  world  bus 
not  yet  corrupted  ?  How  ciiii  cimrity  be  more*  benevolently  exer¬ 
cised  than  ill  raising  up  tbe  bowed  down,  and  snatcbiii^  from  pov¬ 
erty  and  dejrradHtion  destitute  and  orpban  cliildreii  ?  Seneca's 
tliree  essentials  to  a  benefit  are  well  combined  in  tbe  plan  of  this 
Society — 1st,  in  the  choice  of  its  objects, — ’indly,  in  the  nature  of 

tbe  favor, — and  iMly,  in  the  manner  of  hestowiiif;. 

♦  #  *  * 

Much  is  yet  said  to  distiniruish  what  brandies  of  education  are 
peculiarly  projier  for  each  sex.  Those  parts  of  education  w  hicli 
are  calculateil  as  a  practical  preparation  for  domestic  life,  mav  verv 
readily  admit  of  such  a  distinction  ;  they  should  he  those  adapted 
to  their  se\eral  pursuits  and  habits  of  life.  What  is  beyond  this  is 
a  common  field  w  here  the  mind  should  ratie^e  free  and  unbiassed. 
Whether  it  be  the  mind  of  man  or  of  woman,  it  is  intellectual  power, 
and  should  be  left  unlettered  by  distinctions  of  sex,  to  its  ow  n  un¬ 
controlled  and  iincoiitrollahle  inspiration. 

Education,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  this  Society,  is  to  he 
practical  and  moral  ;  and  i  shall  not  jiretend  to  counsel  those  who 
are  ahundantly  capable  of  hein«;  my  cininsellors  on  such  a  subject. 

I«a<rn*s,  your  undertakinjr  is  a  laudable  (me — it  is  more — it  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  all  praise.  While  from  week  to  week  you  meet  together  to 
render  industry  honorable  by  your  example,  and  by  connectinj;  it 
with  the  noblest  beneficence,  whih*  you  assoeiate  literary  and  intel¬ 
lectual  improv<‘ment,  with  an  active  spirit  of  benevolence,  you  are 
doinir  much,  not  only  “  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  indiirent  fe¬ 
males,”  hut  to  elevate  and  ennoble  the  human  charac^ter.  Vou  are 
doiiiir  much  for  the  honor  of  this  younir  tind  risinjj:  city.  While  we 
may  be  justly  proud  (d'its  risinij  importance,  of  the  maturity,  so  to 
speak,  of  its  infancy,  in  other  respects — w  hile  we  admire  its  wealth 
— its  extensive  and  ext«*ndin<r  commerce — the  enterprize  and  activity 
of  its  citizens — their  public  sjiirit,  and  the  promptitude  w  ith  w  hich 
they  sacrifice  private  advantage  to  public  utility, — prouder  still  are 
we  that  the  ladies  of  our  city  are  setting  a  noble  example  to  those 
of  (dder  cities. 

Your  philanthropy  is  no^all  expended  on  distant  and  foreign  ob¬ 
jects — you  would  not  overlook  necessities  where  your  own  hands 
can  bestow  relief  with  certainty  of  its  being  effectually  bestowed. 
Such  sympathy  as  yours,  “  warm,  intelliji^ent,  unwearied  and  unwea- 
riable,”  combines  virtue,  piety  and  worth,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
woman’s  hiji^hest  accomplishment.  The  blessinjr  of  many  a  dyin^ 
parent,  whose  oidy  anxiety,  when  about  to  leave  tlie  world,  is  a 
helpless  family,  who  have  nought  but  poverty  to  inherit,  shall  often 
pladden  your  hearts  w  hile  pursuing  your  labors  of  love.” 
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W  ■  learned  to  lore  in  th«  sehool-houM  hall 
Where  merry  faces  meet — 

Where  hours  fly  swiftly  by  to  all ; 

And  tears  on  laughing  faces  fall, 

And  pass  away  as  fleet. 

Where  first  we  look  around  to  see, 

One  fairer  than  the  others  be — 

And  watch  for  every  look  and  word, 

Unconscious  that  our  hearts  have  stirred 
In  the  bold  flight  of  love,  which  brings 
Sorrow  and  sighing  ’neath  his  wings. 

And  Julia  was  a  girl  to  love. 

With  cherry-cheeks  and  eyes 

Like  stars  of  light  in  the  diamond  night ; 

Looking  down  from  their  Paradise — 

And  a  neck  so  fair  and  golden  hair 
In  ringlets  o'er  it  fell : 

And  her  bosom  would  heave  at  others’  grief. 

But  laugh  its  own  griefs  to  tell. 

And  I  was  a  wild  and  reckless  boy. 

Who  scorned  a  fearful  cry — 

Who  could  wield  a  boat,  or  without  it  float 
On  the  river  hurrying  by. 

But  a  word  from  her  or  a  glance  would  stir 
The  throbs  in  my  bosom’s  core — 

And  I  longed  to  feel  that  she  loved  me  as  well 
As  I  loved  her — and  even  more. 

I  sought  her  when  the  noon  day  sun 
Stood  still — in  the  calm  recess — 

She  sat  on  a  rock  o’er  the  beating  tide, 

While  a  waving  birch  tree  strove  to  hide 
Her  beaming  loveliness. 

And  I  stood  on  the  cliff  by  her  side,  and  I  held 
Her  fair  hand  within  my  own — 

And  our  voices  sunk  from  their  height  as  if  spelled. 

To  a  dreamy  and  musical  tone  ; 

We  talked  of  the  river — w’s  talked  of  the  birds. 

We  talked  of  our  books  and  our  play  ; 

And  we  talked  of  the  echoing  sea,  ’till  our  words 

Seemod  melted  in  feelihg  away. 

•  »  «»  • 

And  we  have  been  happy,  long  happy,  for  peace 
Has  deigned  our  sweet  cottage  to  bless ; 
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And  we  oflen  look  back — ai  the  dawn  of  our  blits, 
To  that  cliff  and  that  noon-tide  recett. 

And  now  that  the  years  with  their  smilet  and  tears 
Have  their  records  left  on  our  brow — 

And  life  that  wears  with  its  many  cares, 

Is  waning — even  now 

VVe  often  turn  with  hearts  that  burn, 

To  the  years  which  times*  wave  has  ne’er  furled, 
And  thank  God  above,  that  we  learned  to  love. 
When  our  heaats  were  untouched  by  the  world. 


F  R  I  E  X  D  S  H  I  F  . 


There  is  a  mysterious  aiul  holy  power  in  friendship,  whicli  can 
only  he  comprehended  hy  those  who  have  looked  within  their  hearts 
and  indulged  in  delightful  communion  with  their  moral  sentiments. 
The  mass  of  mankind  are  influenced  by  outward  circumstances,  arc 
lulled  to  sleep  hy  the  soothing  and  silvery  voice  of  admiration  and 
praise  ;  and  give  themselves  up  to  the  charm  which  society  imparts, 
— they  remain  unappraised  and  ignorant  of  the  great  moral  power 
which  rests  in  the  bosom  of  friendship,  and  are  led  to  exclaim  at 
the  first  appearance  of  disappointment — 

“  What  IB  friendship  but  a  name  ?” 

In  the  selection  of  their  friends  they  seek  those  of  similar  feelings 
and  tastes,  for  in  such  they  find  a  disposition  and  willingness  to 
sanction  and  approve  their  habits  and  thoughts.  This  manner  of 
selection  is  a  mistake — it  is  hut  choosing  an  image  of  ourselves,  that 
we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  worshiping  it  in  another. 

In  order  that  we  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  true  friendship,  we 
should  select  those  whose  characters  and  dispositions — whose  senti¬ 
ments  and  aflections  will  supply  our  deficicnces.  And  thus,  while 
we  shall  constantly  be  inifiroving  ourselves  and  perfecting  our  moral 
and  mental  powers, — we  shall  find  that  every  day  will  develope, 
more  and  more  of  their  excellencies  and  virtues  :  exciting  us  to 
greater  diligence,  and  maturing  within  us  those  qualities  by  which 
we  shall  he  better  prepared  for  our  high  destiny,  in  opening  our 
hearts  to  the  social  afl*ections  and  increasing  within  us  true  benevo¬ 
lence. 

Oh  !  how'  much  do  we  learn,  independent  of  outward  circum¬ 
stances,  in  the  outpouring  of  friendship  ?  Intimacy  !  How  much 
better  do  we  know  the  secret  springs  of  our  actions,  by  embodying 
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them  in  words,  and  committing  tlunn  to  the  keeping  of  friendship ! 
how  increased  in  happiness  !  how'  enlarged  in  sentiment  !  how’  vic¬ 
torious  in  virtue ! 

Friendship  like  this  beams  as  with  the  light  of  Heaven  upon  the 
soul,  and  in  its  enjoyment  tlie  discovery  of  truth  is  rendered  more 
vivid  and  enchanting  :  a  good  action,  a  happy  thought,  ora  benevo¬ 
lent  purpose,  are  rendered  <loubIy  didiirhtful.  Companions  like 
these  render  the  precipices  of  life  less  rugged  and  dangerous,  they 
throw'  a  ray  of  sunsliinc  over  the  darkest  hours  of  existence  and 
mingle  sweets  in  the  bitterest  draught  of  human  misery.  AVith 
such  benefits  and  happiness  resulting  from  friendship,  we  cease  to 
call  it  but  a  name  ;  and  bind  it  closer  to  our  souls  :  leaning  w  ith 
coniidence  upon  it  as  the  surest  protection  against  the  hatred  of 
the  w  orld — 

And  should  misfortune  e’er  oppresi, 

Or  make  your  home  a  w'ildernoss — 

Oh,  may  you  find  a  resting  place 

In  friendship’s  faithful  arms.  - 


A  CHAPTER  ON  TRAVELERS. 


Whatever  word  you  chance  to  drop, 

The  travel’d  fool  your  mouth  will  stop  ; 

*  Sir, — if  my  judgment  you’ll  allow, — 

I’ve  seen, — and  sure  I  ought  to  know  f 
So  begs  you’ll  pay  a  due  submission, 

And  acquiesce  iu  his  decision. 

The  CuAMELiosr, — a  fable. 

A  niAPTER  on  Travelers  !  And  why  not  ?  They  are  a  class  of 
people  who  have  small  remorse  in  uttering  their  free  sentiments  uj>- 
on  the  re.st  of  mankind ;  it  is  therefore  perfectly  fair  to  make  them 
occasionally  subjects  of  animadver.sion.  Such  a  course  may  he 
made  productive  of  a  tw  o-fold  benefit.  It  may  moderate  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  many  who  assume  to  be  the  judges  and  arbiters  of  pro¬ 
priety  and  utility,  thereby  urging  them  to  examine  their  own  quali¬ 
fications  for  so  important  an  office ;  and  it  may  put  them  upon  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  perfection  of  the  standards  by  w  hich  they  weigh 
and  measure  such  things  as  are  new*  and  strange  to  their  observa¬ 
tion. 

Let  us,  how'ever  be  just  to  them.  It  is  not  enough  to  remark,  that 
they  have  been  i\t  all  times  a  highly  useful  bcidy  of  our  fellow-be¬ 
ings,  contributing  largely,  by  the  information  w’hich  they  communi¬ 
cated,  to  the  w’ell-being,  comfort,  and  advantages  of  their  contem¬ 
poraries.  AVe  must  go  farther  than  this.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
assert  of  them,  that  the  very  frame-w’ork  of  social  and  civilized  life, 
such  as  we  now  find  it,  has  been  mainly  built  up  and  strengthened 
tfirough  their  interposition,  and  it  is  continually  receiving  new  modi- 
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Ocations  and  gupports  through  the  medium  of  this  enterprising, 
busy,  yet  apparently  idle  class. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  earliest  travelers  retain  the  stigma  of  much 
gratuitous  falsehood  ;  and  that,  trusting  to  the  ignorance  and  ere- 
dulity  of  the  world  at  homey  they  have  ventured  to  tell  of  w  onders 
and  horrors  both  in  animate  and  inanimate  existence :  thereby  they 
have  rendered  the  ‘  traveler’s  tale  one  of  a  pleasing  hut  suspicious 
nature,  calculated  to  captivate  the  imagination,  the  feelings,  and  the 
senses,  hut  shutting  out  belief,  until  concurrent  testimony  should 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  story.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
wanderer  to  return  after  many  days,  and  talk 

*  Of  the  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whoee  heads 

Did  grow  beneath  tlieir  shoulderii 

w  ith  such  like  *  skiinhle  skainhle  stuff,’  as  partially  injured  the  real 
services  they  had  performed,  causing  the  more  judicious  and  retlect- 
ing  to  reject,  together  w  ith  the  figments,  the  more  important  com- 
iniinications  of  their  travelled  fellows. 

Blit  we,  who  can  look  back  upon  the  adventures  and  relations  of 
the  ancient  travelers  through  the  long  vista  of  time,  can  find  a  w  orld 
of  palliations  and  excuses  for  those  apparent  enormities,  w  Inch  the 
vulgar  swallow’  wholesale,  and  which  the  sage  rejected  altogether. 
The  springs  of  the  human  heart,  the  motives  of  human  action,  have 
in  oiir  time,  received  a  much  greater  developement  than  it  was  the 
lot  of  onr  fathers  to  experience  ;  and  while  we  pity  the  infatuations 
by  w  hich  those  w  ho  of  old  visited  strange  places,  w  ere  led  to  believe 
and  propagate  absurdities  and  monstrosities,  we  find  no  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  unraveling  the  mystery  of  their  belief,  and  of  the  cause 
which  led  to  such  a  ready  dissemination.  A  love  of  the  marvelous 
is  inherent  in  our  very  nature,  and  it  is  only  by  such  us  have  school¬ 
ed  themselves  into  habits  of  reflection,  that  the  relation  of  strange 
things  is  doubted.  The  spirit  of  curiosity,  also,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
earliest,  so  is  it  one  of  the  strongest  impulses  in  the  human  consti¬ 
tution.  We  may  perceive  its  workings,  from  the  infant  who  breaks 
his  drum  in  order  to  find  out  wherein  consists  the  sound,  to  the  un- 
satisfled  spirit  w  Iiicli  prompts  a  man  to  descend  the  crater  of  a  vol¬ 
cano.  Wisely,  indeed,  and  worthy  of  its  divine  author,  w  ho  is  all 
w'onder,  is  this  pa.ssion  implanted.  If  it  is  a  rule  of  our  existence, 
as  reasonable  and  responsible  creatures,  and  if  it  is  our  duty,  as  ac¬ 
countable  individuals,  to  be  continually  *  traveling  on  from  perfec¬ 
tion  to  perfection,’  then  is  curiosity,  as  a  first  mover,  of  incalculable 
importance.  It  gives  w  ings  to  purpose,  it  gives  animation  to  inquiry, 
it  gives  variety  to  pursuit,  it  gives  accumulation  to  knowledge.  Di¬ 
vest  human  beings  of  curiosity,  and  we  become  as  the  ‘  brutes  that 
perish linger  on  a  mere  animal  existence,*— capable  only  of  mere 
animal  pleasures, — unworthy  of  the  high  place  in  the  scale  of  crea¬ 
ted  beings,  w  hich  it  has  been  our  favored  lot  to  attain. 

But,  like  all  the  other  passions  of  our  nature,  curiosity  requires 
direction,  management,  and,  above  all  things,  control.  Like  fire 
and  water,  w  hich  have  proverbially  been  pointed  out  as  ‘  good  ser¬ 
vants  but  bad  masters,’  curiosity,  as  it  is  indulged  or  restrained,  is 
an  evil  or  a  good.  When  blindly  encouraged,  it  is  voracious  in  its 
food,  and  w'asteful  in  its  progress  :  its  gratification  becomes  un¬ 
healthy,  and  its  appetite  insatiable.  It  prays  upon  garbage,  en¬ 
tourages  grossness  of  habit  and  feeling,  so  that  it  is  the  quantity  of 
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the  looil,  not  the  delicuev  of  the  buiiqiiet,  that  supplies  the  ze^t  to 
the  diseased  appetite.  Tliat  this  state  of  feeling  existed  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  among  early  travelers,  there  is  hut  little  doubt, 
'riie  necessity  of  control  had  not  yet  been  perceived  ;  for  experience 
only  could  produce  the  perception.  Men  sallied  forth  in  search  of 
the  strange, — their  ears  were  open  to  impressions  concerning  mar¬ 
vels  :  to  return  without  a  due  share  of  them,  would  liave  been  to 
come  home  without  their  errand  ;  and  hence,  it  perhaps  may  not  be 
too  much  to  assert,  that  if  they  did  not  either  see  or  hear  sutheient 
for  their  purpose,  invention  was  sometimes  called  in  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  The  story  must  be  worked  up  to  a  goodly  sufiiciency 
of  interest;  and  they  came  home,  proud  of  their  j)rivileges  as  be¬ 
holders  of  ‘  strange  things,’  and  the  happy  narrators  of  wonders  in 
far  countries,  to  which  they  had  contributed  their  ow  n  wisdom,  as 
they  now  brought  back  a  new  assortment. 

With  much  of  evil,  however,  or  at  best  useless,  there  was  neces¬ 
sarily  a  considerable  proportion  of  good  mixed  up  in  these  commu¬ 
nications.  Fiiiterprise  in  contagious,  iluman  curiosity  is  always 
awake;  and  travelers  make  travelers,  (vrant  that  each  one  was 
eager  to  exceed  his  predecessor  in  wonder  and  interest, — he  was 
also  quite  us  eager  to  overturn  a  false  theory,  or  to  reduce  to  its 
proper  limits  the  exaggerated  tale  (d’  another.  A  succession  of  ad¬ 
venturers,  thus  detailing  their  observations,  induced  comparison, 
that  touchstone  which,  when  approached  coolly  and  with  delibera¬ 
tion,  seldom  fails  to  elicit  the  truth,  however  obscured  by  dazzling 
circumstances,  or  hidden  by  distance,  (iradually,  from  the  chalV 
of  crude  speculation,  the  absurdity  of  credulous,  or  the  falsehood  of 
boasting  narrators,  a  mass  of  useful  information  was  derived,  which 
mankind  did  not  fail  to  turn  to  practical  account  as  early  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Hence  the  gradual  increase  of  our  social  relations,  the  adop¬ 
tion  by  one  nation  of  such  customs  as  were  found  worthy,  from  an¬ 
other, — the  amalgamation  of  languages, — the  spread  of  knowledge, 
— the  exchanges  of  commerce, — the  intercommunions  of  science, 
art,  or  discovery,  which,  w  ith(»ut  impoverishing  any,  have  enriched, 
and  still  continue  to  enrich,  all  w  ho  participate  in  their  infiiience. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  only  in  modern  times,  that  the  highest  proper¬ 
ty  of  the  traveler  has  been  called  into  action.  The  accounts  of  the 
earlier  wayfarer  were  confined  to  external  objects.  The  soil,  prf>- 
ductions,  climate, — form  of  government,  peculiar  habits  of  a  w  liole 
people,  form  of  worship,  clothing,  and  shelter, — the  natural  liistory 
of  animals  and  plants  ;  im])erfect  geograjdiy  partially  amended  ; 
not  unfreqently  error  added  to  error  ;  all  things  viewed  with  eyes 
more  or  less  prejudiced,  with  the  desire  to  teach  rather  than  to  be 
instructed,  and,  to  say  the  very  utmost,  every  thing  investigated  that 
the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch  or  the  taste  could  bring  w  ithin  its  expe¬ 
rience  ;  but  the  springs  of  action  remain  untraced  ;  the  theory  of 
morals  seldom  reached  even  to  the  formation  of  a  hy|K>thesis,  leav¬ 
ing  its  investigation  of  course  altogether  untouched.  Yet  all  this 
was  as  it  should  be.  The  increase  of  knowledge,  to  be  valuable, 
should  rather  be  like  the  gentle  dew  of  Heaven,  or  like  the  genial 
rain  that  falls  in  moderate  and  successive  showers,  gladdening  and 
enriching  where  it  descends,  than  like  the  torrent  which  uproots  in 
Its  impetuosity,  all  that  is  valuahle,  without  IcnvinsT  any  productive 
effects,  and  only  marked  by  the  devastation  which  it  has  prf»ducrd. 
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The  accumulation  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  foreign  cliineji, 
and  strange  iiatifuiM,  although  always  acceptable,  gradually  dimin¬ 
ished,  in  tlie  excess  of  interest  it  produced  ;  and  highly  cultivated  in¬ 
tellect  hegan  to  languish  for  soinething  more  than  mere  physical 
information.  The  mind  and  its  attributes  are  an  inexhaustible 
theme  ;  the  developement  of  which  is  an  operation  recpiiring  care, 
skill,  time,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  observation.  To  unlock  the 
doors  of  such  a  treasure,  has  been  the  desire  of  the  wise  in  all  ages  ; 
from  the  time  in  which  philosophers,  so  called,  set  up  each  his  own 
hypothesis,  and  delivered  his  visions  as  the  oracles  of  truth,  to  the 
present,  uhen  nothing  is  fully  admitted  until  it  he  thoroughly  inves¬ 
tigated,  and  logically  <lemonstrated.  \ow,  therefore,  when  com¬ 
merce  has  spread  forth  her  arms  to  the  east  and  west  ;  when,  sci¬ 
ence,  in  its  various  ramitications  has  facilitated  the  passage  of  trav¬ 
elers  from  one  extreme  of  the  world  to  another  ;  when  the  thirst  for 
that  knowledge  which  goes  heyond  the  organs  of  sense,  and  to 
which  the  latter  have  become  humble  ministers,  has  increased  so 
urgently  that  the  gratilication  is  matter  of  moral  necessity,  our 
travelers  are  men  <d’ a  ditVerent  stamp.  If  they  seek  the  home  ot 
the  savage,  it  is  t(»  observe  the  workings  of  the  human  heart  in  the 
breast  of  one  who  knows  nothing  of  the  restraints  of  society, — it  is 
to  develope  his  passions,  his  feelings,  his  wishes,  the  very  powers 
of  his  intellect,  when  he  is  under  no  curb  hut  that  of  nature  and  his 
own  finite  existence, — when  he  has  no  helps  but  those  derived  from 
necessity, — no  refinements  to  fritter  away  his  plain  but  perhaps 
prejudiced  reason, — his  gratifications  contined  to  those  of  the  appe¬ 
tite, — his  notions  of  the  future  eitlier  monstrous  or  confined.  I4 
others  wander  over  the  trackless  desert,  or  mingle  in  the  Asiatic 
caravan,  although  they  may  pause  in  their  progress  to  measure  the 
luMglit  of  a  pillar,  <»r  the  dimensions  of  a  ruined  temple,  although 
they  may  argue  the  causes  which  have  changed  the  course  of  a  river, 
or  dispute  as  to  the  real  site  of  a  city  of  which  no  token  but  the 
name  subsists, — ait  hough  they  may  perplex  themselves  in  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  that  labyrinth,  antiquitif^  and  draw  absurd  conclusions  from 
false  premises,  yet  they  have  also  nobler  objects  than  these  includec 
in  their  jouriu'vings.  They  trace  human  nature,  by  its  action,  and 
coiiseipiences,  up  to  its  source,  and  the  analysis  is  productive  oJ 
that  wholesome  knowledge  which  pulls  down  human  pride  and 
arrogance,  and  tends  largely  to  place  man  upon  his  true  level,  as  a 
dependent  creature,  the  recipient  of  Almighty  bounty,  and  the  hum¬ 
ble  instrument  of  His  will  in  working  out  the  particulars  of  His 
general  or  espi'cial  providence.  He  thus  learns  humility  and  thank¬ 
fulness,  which  are  true  w  isdom  ;  and  by  them  he  is  best  fitted  for 
continuing  liis  course  of  mental  investigation. 

So  far  all  is  well,  estimable,  valuable;  hut  an  inquiry  may  he  in¬ 
stituted  that  shall  tend  to  diminish  the  da/./.ling  splendor  with  which 
our  travelers,  their  motives,  and  their  labors,  are  at  present  invest¬ 
ed.  When  we  come  to  look  at  their  numbers,  the  variety  in  their 
styles,  the  various  directions  in  which  they  have  been  engaged,  and 
the  subjects  on  wdiich  they  treat,  may  we  not  ask,  are  they  all  im¬ 
peccable  in  their  objects, — are  they  all  qualified  for  their  self-im- 
p<ised  tasks  ?  The  answers  would  involve  a  series  of  considera¬ 
tions,  productive  of  nearly  every  feeling  to  which  the  human  heart 
is  susceptible,  and  would  bring  down  the  list  of  valuable  contribu- 
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tom  to  the  general  information  and  instruction  within  much  sinallrr 
limits  than  are  exhibited  in  tlie  booksellers'  catalogues  at  proent. 
The  last  half  century  has  given  birth  to  such  a  swarm  of  travelers, 
tourists,  examiners,  keepers  of  note-hooks,  et  id  onnie^  that  we 

become  almost  puzzled  to  choose  in  the  plenitude  of  choice,  and  it  is 
much  if  we  choose  not  wrong,  into  the  bargain. 

The  present  is  a  literary  age :  hooks  are  puhlished  by  myriads, 
and  not  to  have  written  one,  seems  to  approach  to  criminality.  In 
our  early  days,  it  was  thought  creditable  to  a  man  to  have  read  a 
few ;  but  since  education  has  been  conducted  by  steam,  the  writers 
have  become  as  numerous  as  the  readers.  Kach  man  catches  up 
the  work  of  his  contemporary, — perhaps  his  rival,— examines  it,  to 
discover  its  defects^ — a  word,  significant  in  our  modest  days,  with 
difference  from  our  own  sentiments, — a  llimsy,  pert,  puerile  taste  is 
generated,  and  the  cause  of  learning  and  information  is  injured. 
Never  yet  has  the  hot-bed  system  been  useful,  whether  in  horticul¬ 
tural  or  in  mental  cultivation.  It  is  ever  found  to  administiT  to  a 
depraved  appetite,  or  to  produce  one  ;  and  fruits  of  the  most  deli¬ 
cious  flavor  or  most  valuable  cpiality  in  either  soil,  will  he  found  to 
be  the  results  of  ]>ainful  and  skilful  rearing. 

Various  are  the  causes  which  unfit  the  traveler,  although  impres¬ 
sed  with  good  general  prineijiles,  and  possessing  what  is  termed  a 
liberal  education,  from  being  an  accurate  delineator  of  foreign  man¬ 
ners,  customs,  laws,  and  usages.  The  principal  of  which  seems  to 
he  one  that  is  common  to  human  nature  itself,  and  which  critics 
themselves  possess  in  so  extensive  a  degree  as  to  cause  them  to  for¬ 
get  the  ojieration  of  the  same  feeling  in  those  whose  works  they 
judge.  It  is  the  habit  which  every  one  has,  of  erecting  his  standard 
of  judgment  from  his  own  earliest  and  strongest  associations.  Our 
owm  land,  our  ow  n  society,  our  own  law  s,  our  own  feelings,  habits, 
worship,  are,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  having  been  im¬ 
bibed  in  earliest  infancy,  matters  of  principle  w  ith  us,  approaching 
to  innate,  and  wo  are  apt  to  think,  every  thing  w  hich  deviates  from 
our  self  erected  standard,  vastly  erroneous,  if  not  unholy.  Hence 
it  happens,  that  persons  whom,  in  their  private  relations,  we  esteem, 
— who,  in  abstract  literature,  are  highly  respected, — who,  in  their 
own  particular  walks,  are  looked  up  to  w  ith  admiration, — the  mo¬ 
ment  they  deviate  from  the  ordinary  current  of  thought, — the  mo¬ 
ment  they  enter  upon  the  vast  scene  of  human  manners,  w  here  the 
same  objects  are  varied  through  a  hundred  different  and  conflicting 
media,  they  clash  wdth  the  received  opinions  of  others  ;  they  are 
called  rash,  misjudging  or  liberal  ;  their  motives  are  questioned, — 
their  purity  is  doubted, — their  character  is  blackened, — all  that  they 
have  previously  said  or  done  distorted  and  deteriorated,  and  they 
stand  convicted  of  the  heinous  offence  of  riding  their  hobby  horse 
against  the  hobby  horses  of  others. 

Among  the  various  travelers  w  ho  have  been  pleased  to  communi¬ 
cate  their  opinions  to  the  world  in  a  dogmatic  spirit,  perhaps  those 
of  England  stand  most  conspicuous,  both  for  their  numbers  and 
their  pertinacity.  In  the  plenitude  of  their  pow  er,  their  w  ealth,  the 
magnificence  and  number  of  their  institutions,  and  the  spirit  of  their 
incessant  cry  of  ‘  liberty  !  freedom!  equality  of  rights!’  w’hich  all 
liberally  utter  and  few  understand, — in  the  consciousness  of  an  un¬ 
bounded  commerce,  and  the  conviction  that  their  country  is  for  th« 
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|»rrM*nt  the  eiiiporiiiiii  of  the  uorld, — it  in  not  ^iiirpristing,  thouirh  it 
is  to  be  Iniiientecl,  that  they  hhoiihl  readily  refer  their  jf^rent  pros¬ 
perity  to  the  wisdom  of  their  own  i^istitiiticms,  and  constitute  thein- 
fielves  us  the 

‘  Wiscil,  TirtuouM^nt,  diArrctest,  best.’ 

Thus,  confining  their  views  for  man^  years  within  the  narrow  ranjre 
of  their  own  institutions, — tan;;ht  to  believe  them  tlie  perfection  of 
human  wisdom, — ima^inin^  that  they  are  themselves  the  wiser  and 
the  better,  the  more  intimately  they  know,  and  the  more  generally 
they  practice,  the  manners  and  habits  of  their  aw \\  favored  country ^ 
— they  step  forth  with  an  air  of  patronizing  superiority,  to  teach 
the  nations  of  the  earth  what  is  the  acme  of  propriety, — they  most 
philosophically  lament  the  errors  and  deficiencies  of  the  people 
w  horn  they  visit, — and  liberally  and  gratuitously  olVer  their  advice 
and  opinion  ns  to  a  better  mode  of  regulating  matters. 

The  Hnglish  are  not  alone,  however,  in  the  extensive  liberty  of 
animadversion,  and  there  are  few  nations  upon  whom  that  liberty 
has  been  more  severely  retorted.  Their  ijlranville  could  treat  of 
Russia, — their  Ijondondcrry  of  (iermany, — their  Hall  of  America; 
but  Russia,  (jermany  and  America,  have  had  fair  opportunities  to 
treat  of  (ireat  Britain  in  return, — and  sooth  to  say,  they  have  not 
been  neglecteil.  The  pride  of  the  overgrown  islanders  has  been 
eflectually  shown  up,  the  defects  of  their  political  and  social  system 
have  been  made  manifest  to  every  understanding;  they  have  been 
stripped  of  the  mantle  of  greatness  in  which  they  arrogantly  invest¬ 
ed  themselves,  and  have  been  proved,  by  accumulated  and  opposing 
testimony,  to  be  a  boasting,  disingenuous,  and  supercilious  race. 

Now  all  of  this  is  productive  both  of  good  and  evil;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  latter  predominates.  It  is  seldom  that  a  whole  peo¬ 
ple  are  the  better  for  a  gratuitous  castigation.  Taking  refuge  in 
their  numbers,  each  throws  the  odium  off  himself,  and  remarks  that 
the  ill-natured  and  prejudiced  author  has  assumed  general  princi¬ 
ples  from  isolated  facts;  that  he  has  treated  upon  subjects  for  which 
the  nature  of  his  education  has  not  fitted  him  ;  that  he  is  calumni¬ 
ous,  ignorant,  and  periiaps,  ungrateful.  A  cry  of  this  kind  is  easily 
raised  ;  it  does  not  close  the  leaves  of  the  book,  it  is  true,  but  it 
shuts  out  the  avenues  to  conviction  or  improvement  ;  it  deadens  the 
the  liberality  which  would  otherwise  discriminate  between  the  ex¬ 
cellencies  with  w  hich  it  may  abound,  and  the  prejudices  with  w  hich 
it  is  fettered.  The  world  reads  it,  to  abuse  it  and  the  land  which 
gave  birth  to  its  author ;  animosities  are  raised,  acrimony  is  given 
to  the  t<»ne  of  feeling  on  both  sides,  and  thus,  what  was  perhaps 
sincerely  meant  to  be  beneficial,  has  become  injurious.  And  wdiat 
says  the  ^  per  contra  /’  Among  the  multitude  of  readers,  a  few  may 
he  found  who,  before  they  condemn,  endeavor  to  place  themselves 
in  the  writer’s  circumstances  ;  they  enter  into  his  preconceived  no¬ 
tions  ;  they  trace  his  results  up  to  his  causes,  and  find  much  to  ad¬ 
mire,  where  the  unthinking  many  condemn.  They  find  occasion¬ 
ally  unpalatable  truths, — such  as  may  indeed  be  found  in  the 
remarks  upon  any  nation, — but  they  avail  themselves  of  the  lesson 
w'hich  is  brought  home  to  their  convictions,  w  ithout  regard  to  the 
style  in  w  hich  it  is  couched ;  and  they  can  set  about  reforming  an 
abuse  or  an  absurdity,  although  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  fin¬ 
ger  of  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner.  Unfortunately,  however,  these 
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instances  are  too  rare  :  we  are  all  too  apt  to  join  in  the  popular  err, 
and  instead  of  taking  advantage  by  the  observation,  we  abuse  the 
observer. 

To  bring  this  matter  nearer  home,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  of  all 
people,  the  Knglisii  take  animadversion  most  coolly,  and  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  with  the  greatest  irritability.  And  here  we  aro 
wrong, — seriously  and  injuriously  wrong.  The  very  confession 
which  we  praetlpullv  innkc  every  dtiy,  that  we  are  a  thin-skinned 
generation,  otfers  a  mark  for  sarcasm,  gives  an  additional  stimulus 
to  malevolence,  and  even  to  the  ingenuous  gives  cause  of  suspicion 
that  ill-natured  remarks  upon  us  are  not  altogether  devoid  of  truth. 
We  thus  roh  oursthes  of  the  character  to  which  we  ore  entitled, 
and  preclude  ourselves  from  the  advantages  which  even  an  ungra¬ 
cious  truth  can  impart.  Because  a  man,  estimable  enough  as  an 
individual,  hut  educated  with  arbitrary  notions,  and  brought  up  in 
an  arbitrary  service,  thinks  proper  to  dissent  from  our  politics,  or 
to  cavil  at  our  style  of  living;  because  he  remarks  upon  our  pecu¬ 
liarities,  and  refers  them  to  the  standard  w  Inch  he  has  set  up  as  in- 
failihie  ;  because,  for  the  first  time,  he  sees  freedom  and  equality  in 
fart,  instead  of  considering  them  in  speculation,  and  being  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  the  sight,  he  falls  into  a  very  natural  error  and  terms  them 
licentiousness  and  anarchy  ;  because  he  remarks  according  to  his 
preconceived  notions,  are  we  to  turn  round  with  petulant  haste,  call 
liiin  illiberal,  unjust,  ungrateful, — the  aider  and  abettor  of  tyranny, 
a  calumniator,  and  a  spy  ?  The  man  judges  by  his  lights.  He 
draws  erroneous  conclusions,  because  he  has  neitlier  made  himself 
ncc|uainted  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  nor  has  he  watched 
their  operation  through  successive  years.  Let  us  divest  ourselves 
of  the  prejudices  wdiich  we  object  against  him  ;  let  us  smile  at  his 
misconception  of  eilects  w  here  the  motives  are  unknown  to  him  ; 
let  us  rejoice  w  ith  him  at  the  satisfaction  he  expresses  of  customs 
and  manners  in  which  he  has  always  had  a  share;  and  if  in  the 
course  of  his  book  there  are  remarks  apposite  to  our  condition,  and 
conducive  to  our  improvement,  let  us  ajiply  them  with  readiness, 
and  even  acknowledge  the  obligation.  Thus  we  shall  accom|)lish  a 
double  achievement.  If  inalexdcnce  be  at  the  bottom,  we  rob  it  of 
its  sting  ;  if  good  be  the  intention,  we  make  the  best  return  for 
the  gift. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  virtue  of  long-suffering  has  been 
well  tried  upon  our  citizens  ;  for  not  only  have  we  been  subjected 
to  the  remarks  of  such  men  as  have  just  been  described,  but  persons 
of  every  calibre  of  understanding  have  taken  up  ‘  the  Americans’ 
as  the  burthen  of  their  song.  A  pedagogue  w  ho  has  spent  his  whole 
life  within  the  walls  of  schools,  begins  to  find  his  family  too  large, 
and  his  gains  too  small.  In  the  course  of  his  reading,  he  learns 
that  America  is  rising  fast  into  opulence,  and  that  great  fortunes  are 
rapidly  accumulated  by  men  of  talents.  His  modesty  does  not  con¬ 
tradict  the  favorable  estimate  which  he  has  made  of  his  own,  and 
to  America  he  comes,  nothing  doubting  that  the  worthy  citizens  will 
at  once  magnify  his  fame,  and  make  his  purse  a  cornucopia.  But 
fame  and  riches  are  of  a  fugitive  nature  ;  they  mock  Ids  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  elude  his  grasp.  Disappointed  but  not  enlightened,  he 
pens  a  philippic  against  the  barbarous  region,  and  retires  once  more 
to  the  groves  of  his  little  academus*  Yet  we  feel  sore  at  the  lucu¬ 
brations  of  such  a  writer.  An  old  woman  casts  reflections  upon  us, 
16 
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and  a  young  woman  heaps  comparisons  upon  us, — shall  we  there- 
lore  make  ourselves  a  nation  of  old  women  and  girls,  by  scolding, 
imprecating,  and  scandalizing,  in  return  1 

The  abuse  and  misrepresentation  w  Inch  these,  and  such  as  these, 
throw'  upon  us,  are  but  ‘  cakes  and  ale,*  compared  to  that  w'hich  is 
yirown  upon  the  English*  But  mark  how  they  bear  it.  Whether 
th«v  repose  in  conscious  superiority,  or  whether  they  are  clothed  in 
the"  panoply  of  conceit,  is  noi'novr  tlio  questions  sutfice  it  that  there 
they  stand,  unmoved,  iniperturable,  while  the  darts  of  invective  or 
sarcasm  arc  assailing  them  on  every  side.  Prince  Puckler  Mu$kau 
inveighs  against  them  ;  they  have  his  book  on  every  table,  and  make 
themselves  merry  at  the  expense  of  the  ^  magnijico  Count  Pecchio 
describes  them  :  they  laugli  w  ith  him,  at  him,  for  him, — at  any  rate, 
they  laugh.  Calvin  Colton  depreciates  them, — a  thousand  others 
apply  the  lash  to  them.  It  is  all  in  vain  :  they  admire  the  beauties, 
qu(»te  the  good  sayings,  or  ridicule  the  follies  of  the  trihe, — but  an¬ 
ger  ! — it  is  utterly  out  of  the  question  ! 

If  we  admit, — and  we  do  admit,  because  we  not  unfrequently 
urge  it  in  our  own  defence, — that  there  are  points  of  ultra  refine¬ 
ment  in  w  liich  we  are  below  the  most  distinguished  countries  of  the 
old  world,  yet  they  are  neither  suited  to  the  genius  of  our  constitu¬ 
tion,  to  our  climate,  nor  to  our  national  disposition.  It  ill  befits  us 
to  be  splenetic  on  the  discovery  that  we  are  not  pre-eminent  in  mat¬ 
ters  in  which  we  profess  to  have  no  amhition  to  excel.  It  will  an¬ 
swer  a  better  and  more  honorable  purpose,  to  multiply  our  proofs 
to  fastidious  and  intelligent  travelers,  that  in  all  the  important  pur¬ 
poses  of  life,  in  all  that  contributes  to  the  w  elfare  of  society,  in  the 
domestic  virtues  and  pleasures,  in  national  morality,  and  in  fervor 
of  religion,  we  give  place  to  no  nation  under  heaven  ;  and  that  even 
in  literature,  arts,  and  those  improvements  by  w  Inch  man  raises 
himself  in  the  scale  of  being,  we  have  made  and  are  making  ad¬ 
vances  such  as  the  history  of  the  world  cannot  parallel. 

But  the  liberal  of  all  the  world  have  admitted  this,  and  w  ith  the 
opinions  of  the  rest  w  e  need  have  no  concern.  Why  then  should 
we  fasten  a  stigma  upon  ourselves  by  implication  ?  \  et  this  is  the 

case,  w  hen  we  confess  a  soreness  upon  reading  the  nonsense  of  each 
successive 

- ‘  proud,  conceited,  talking  spark, 

Whose  eyes  could  scarcely  serve  at  most 
To  guard  their  master  'gainst  a  post.' 

It  was  a  shrew'd  opinion  of  the  man,  w  ho  being  ridiculed  for  em¬ 
ploying  his  time  in  reading  a  little  fairy  tale,  replied  :  ‘  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  there  is  no  work  so  trifling,  no  composition  so  bad,  but  that 
some  good  may  he  extracted  from  it.  Even  Totn  Thumb  and  Jack 
iliekathrift  have  a  moral,  for  those  who  choose  to  seek  it.’  In  like 
manner  it  may  he  said,  ‘^'o  matter  is  it  to  the  public,  w  hether  an 
author  have  the  noble  purpose  of  increasing  the  sum  of  know  ledge, 
desire  to  express  his  admiration,  seek  to  give  vent  to  his  spleen,  or 
wish  merely  to  elevate  his  consequence  in  his  little  world,  by  writing 
a  book.  The  true  wisdom  as  well  as  philanthropy  in  each  case  is, 
to  judge  it  by  its  merits  instead  of  its  motives  ;  to  apply  to  our 
proper  benefit  all  that  is  useful,  and  to  laugh  at  the  futile  attempts 
to  deteriorate  that  which  they  cannot  understand.’ 

As  conducive  to  discovery,  travels  cannot  now  do  much  :  their 
principal  importance  w  ill  henceforth  consist  in  supplying  materials 
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for  moral  philosophy,  and  politics  ;  the  former  being  continually 
advancing,  and  the  latter  being  perpetually  in  a  state  of  fluctuation. 
Hence  there  will  never  he  a  dearth  of  matter  on  which  to  speculate  ; 
and  travelers,  though  they  must,  from  time  to  time,  change  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  tlieir  curiosity,  will  ever  be  able  to  keep  alive  a  pow’erful 
interest  in  their  writings;  those  of  talent  and  discrimination  doing 
honor  to  their  name  and  nation,  and  those  of  malignant  spirit,  fal¬ 
lacious  principle,  or  conceited  ignorance,  sinking  gradually  into 
merited  oblivion.  Knickerbocker. 


**  THB  SOS  OF  MAS  HATH  SOT  WHERE  TO  LAT  HIS  HEAD." 


1  SAW  a  wanderer ;  along  the  way 

lie  gazed  with  an  eye,  that  shot  forlli  no  ray 

Of  bliss,  as  his  own  home  caught  his  eye. 

Or  the  voices  he  loved  went  warbling  by  ; 

For  the  foxes  had  holes,  and  the  birds  built  free, 

But  a  homeless  stranger  on  earth  was  he. 

I  saw  him  again  :  and  the  dying,  the  dead. 

To  be  healed — to  be  raised — in  his  path-way  wrere  laid— 
And  he  healed  their  diseases — then  pointed  them  on, 

To  a  brighter  existence  than  ever  the  sun 

Of  our  w'orld  hath  uplighted,  and  bade  them  believe 

In  his  name,  and  glad  news  of  salvation  receive. 

I  saw  him  again  ;  ’tween  the  earth  and  the  sky 
The  Saviour  of  sinners,  was  raised  up  to  die. 

And  mockers  reviled — but  the  sun  hid  his  light 
And  veiled  the  dark  deed  in  the  blackness  of  night ; 

The  earth  groaned,  the  rocks  rent,  and  they  who  had  laia 
Long  hid  in  the  grave,  on  the  earth  walked  again. 

I  saw  him  again ;  and  around  him  there  knelt 
His  few  chosen  followers,  washed  from  their  guilt. 

And  made  vessels  of  mercy — to  run  and  proclaim 
Glad  tidings  of  peace  !  through  Immanuel’s  name  : 

And  they  knelt  round  his  feet;  in  the  clear  open  day, 

But  a  cloud  while  he  blessed  them,  caught  him  away. 

His  work  was  accomplished — free  grace  through  his  blood. 
And  thenceforth  he  sat  down  at  the  right-hand  of  God. 


WHAT  IS  EDUCATION  ? 


This  may  seem  a  very  simple  question,  and  very  easily  answered  ; 
but  many  wdio  think  so,  would  really  be  very  much  at  a  loss  to  an¬ 
swer  it  correctly.  Every  man,  in  a  tree  country,  wants  three  sorts 
of  education  one,  to  tit  him  for  his  ow  n  particular  trade  or  call¬ 
ing, — this  is  professional  education  ; — another,  to  teach  him  his  du¬ 
ties  as  a  man  and  a  citizen — this  is  moral  and  political  education  ; 
and  a  third,  to  fit  him  for  his  higher  relations,  as  (vod^s  creature, 
designed  for  immortality — this  is  relifjious  education.  Now,  in 
point  of  fact,  that  is  most  useful  to  a  man  which  tends  most  to  his 
happiness;  a  thin^  so  plain,  that  it  seems  foolish  to  state  it.  Yet 
people  constantly  take  the  word  ‘usefur  in  another  sense,  and  mean 
by  it,  not  what  tends  most  to  a  man's  happiness,  but  w  hat  tends 
most  to  ^et  money  for  him  ;  and  therefore  they  call  professional  ed¬ 
ucation  a  very  useful  thiiit^ :  but  the  time  w  hich  is  spent  in  general 
education,  whether  moral  or  relijfioiis,  they  are  apt  to  grudj^e  as 
thrown  away,  especially  if  it  interferes  with  the  other  education,  to 
w  hich  they  confine  the  name  of  *  useful that  is,  the  education 
which  enables  a  man  to  gain  his  livelihood.  Vet  we  might  all  be 
excellent  in  our  several  trades  and  professions,  and  still  be  very 
ignorant,  very  miserable,  and  very  wicked.  We  might  do  pretty 
well  just  while  we  were  at  work  on  our  business;  but  no  man  is  at 
w'ork  ahvays.  There  is  a  time  w  hich  we  spend  with  our  families  ; 
a  time  which  we  s))end  with  our  friends  and  neighbors  ;  and  a  very 
important  time  which  we  spend  with  ourselves.  If  we  know'  not 
how  to  pass  those  times  w'ell,  w'e  are  very  contemptible  and  worth¬ 
less  m«//,  though  we  may  be  very  excellent  lawyers,  surgeons,  chem¬ 
ists,  engineers,  mechanics,  laborers,  or  whatever  else  may  be  our 
particular  employment.  Now  what  enables  us  to  pass  these  times 
well,  and  our  times  of  business  also,  is  not  our  professional,  but  our 
general  one.  It  is  the  education  w  Inch  all  need  equally — namely, 
that  w'hich  teaches  a  man,  in  the  first  place,  his  duty  to  God  and 
bis  neighbor  ;  w  hich  trains  him  to  good  principles  and  good  temper  ; 
to  think  of  others,  and  not  only  of  himself.  It  is  that  education 
which  teaches  him,  in  the  next  place,  his  duties  as  a  citizen — to  obey 
the  laws  always,  but  to  try  to  get  them  made  as  perfect  as  possible ; 
to  understand  that  a  good  and  just  government  cannot  consult  the 
interests  of  one  particular  class  of  calling,  in  preference  to  another, 
but  must  see  what  is  for  the  good  of  the  w  hole  ;  that  every  interest, 
and  every  order  of  men,  must  give  and  take  ;  and  that  if  each  were 
to  insist  upon  having  every  thing  its  ow  n  w  ay,  there  would  be  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  wildest  confusion,  or  the  merest  tyranny.  And  because 
a  great  part  of  all  that  goes  wrong  in  public  or  private  life  arises 
from  ignorance  or  bad  reasoning,  all  that  teaches  us,  in  the  third 
place,  to  reason  justly,  and  put  us  on  our  guard  against  the  common 
tricks  of  unfair  writers  and  talkers,  or  the  confusions  of  such  as 
are  puzzle-headed,  is  a  most  valuable  part  of  a  man’s  education, 
and  one  of  which  he  will  find  the  benefit  w^henever  he  has  occasion 
to  open  his  mouth  to  speak,  or  his  ears  to  hear.  And,  finally,  all 
that  makes  a  man’s  mind  more  active,  and  the  ideas  which  enter  it 
nobler  and  more  beautiful,  is  a  great  addition  to  his  happiness  when- 
avar  ha  is  alona,  and  to  tha  pleasure  which  others  derive  from  hie 
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coinpttiij  wlifii  lie  15  in  uoriftv,  'riierclorc  it  is  most  usf.ful  to  learn 
to  love  and  understand  what  is  beattiifulj  whether  in  the  works  of 
<vod  or  in  those  of  man  ;  w  liether  in  the  Howers  and  fields,  and 
rocks  and  woods,  and  rivers,  and  sea  and  sky ;  or  in  fine  buildings, 
or  tine  pictures,  or  tine  music  ;  and  in  the  noble  thoughts  and  glori¬ 
ous  images  of  poetry.  This  is  the  education  w  hich  will  make  a 
man  and  a  people  good,  and  wise,  and  happy,  (five  this — and  the 
ends  of  professional  education  cun  never  be  altogether  lost ;  for 
good  sense  and  good  principles  will  insure  a  man\s  knowing  his 
particular  husiness ;  hut  know  ledge  of  his  business,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  will  not  insure  thr/u  ;  ami  not  only  are  sense  and  goodness 
the  rarest  and  most  protitahle  (pialities  with  which  any  man  can 
enter  upon  life  now',  but  they  are  articles  of  which  there  never  can 
be  a  glut  ;  no  competition  or  over-production  w  ill  lessen  their  value  ; 
but  tlie  more  of  them  that  w'e  can  succeed  in  manufacturing,  so 
much  the  higher  will  be  their  price,  because  there  will  be  more  to 
understand  and  to  love  them.  I^ady's  Hook, 
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Frogreisivb  Education,  commencing  with  the  Infant.  By  Madame  Necker 
de  Saussure.  Translated  from  the  French^  with  notes  ;  by  Mra.  Willard  and  Mra. 
Phelps.  Boston :  1^35. 

This  translation  has  laid  the  public  under  an  obligation  to  these  fair  editors, 
which  can  hardly  fail  of  a  worthy  and  grateful  return.  Education— especially 
in  its  relation  to  infant  children,  and  females — is  beginning  to  receive  a  measure 
of  that  attention  to  which  it  is  eminently  entitled.  It  is  wise  to  derive  assistance 
tVom  a  foreign  source,  on  such  a  subject,  w'hile  yet  in  its  commencement  here, 
particularly  when  it  can  be  drawn  from  one  so  intelligent  as  the  distinguished 
sister  of  the  eminent  Madame  de  St  a  el. 

The  work  is  worthy  of  the  high  source  w'hence  it  emanated,  and  supplies  a 
place  in  works  of  education  w'hicii  has  too  long  been  vacant.  To  mothers  this 
W’ork  is  invaluable — for  them  it  is  designed.  Will  they  attentively  read  this 
work,  and  follow  its  directions  in  the  iiianageinent  of  their  little  infants,  many  a 
fine  mind  will  be  saved  from  being  spoiled.  . 

The  style  is  engaging,  and  we  can  well  pnrdon  its  dilVuseness,  for  the  sake  of 
its  clearness.  The  notes  of  the  American  Editors  are  valuable  appendages.  In 
conclusion  we  can  only  say,  let  this  work  be  read  universally,  and  we  shall  find 
it  will  result  in  more  enlightened  and  elevated  views  of  the  infant  mind,  and  a 
far  greater  attention  to  the  developement  of  its  powers. 

Record  of  a  School:  exempliftjing  the  general  principles  of  *  spiritual  cul¬ 
ture:  1635.  We  are  in  love  w-itli  this  little  volume  for  its  profound  simplicity. 
It  is  simple  in  its  style  and  method  ;  yet  profound  in  its  researches  into  the 
springs  of  improvement  which  lie  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  child.  Its  egotism, 
and  Alcottism,  (no  disrespect  to  Mr.  A.) — inseparable,  perhaps,  from  the  nature 
of  such  a  work, — we  can  easily  overlook  as  minor  faults,  while  it  embodies  so 
much  to  throw  light  into  the  obscurity  which  has  long  hung  over  the  art  of  teach¬ 
ing  **  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.*'  Analytical  modes  of  education  in  all  the 
sciences,  are  opening  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  schools.  Little  minds  are  no 
longer  to  become  wise  by  dint  of  drilling.  General  principles,  and  universal 
truths,  are  no  longer  to  be  surmounted,  before  single  facts  are  considered — and 
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it  will  not  be  strange  in  a  few  jears,  we  are  hopeful,  that  a  teacher  ih&U  address 
his  pupils  as  little  rationals,  on  whose  minds  the  impress  of  truth  and  morality 
is  cast.  We  have  long  looked  upon  the  ordinary  course  of  education  as  too  me¬ 
thodical — too  uninteresting.  Names  without  things,  things  without  their  rela¬ 
tions,  sounds  without  ideas,  clear,  definite,  and  striking,  can  nerer  permanently 
impress  the  young  mind.  Parents  may  profitably  read  this  *  Record and  teach¬ 
ers  of  youth  should  be  familiar  even  w^ith  its  details.  The  book  is  not  faultless, 
but  no  one  will  regret  calling  at  our  bookstores  and  purchasing  it. 

•  We  despise  affectation,  and  therefore  are  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  use  of 
the  word  *  spiritual j'  which  often  occurs  in  this  work,  for  the  word  mental,  the 
place  of  which  it  occupies.  The  former  word  has  become  appropriated  in  a  rs/t- 
gious  sense,  as  distinguished  from  intellectual ;  whereas,  menial^  is  appropriately 
used  as  in  a  great  measure  synonymous  with  the  latter. 

Tint  Studk.mt’s  Manuai.  :  designed,  by  specific  directions,  to  aid  in  forming 
and  strengthening  the  intellectual  and  moral  characU'r  and  habits  of  the  student. 
By  Rev.  John  Todd  :  second  edition  :  Northampton  : — 1835.  This  is  a  work  of 
great  value.  It  should  have  a  place  on  every  student’s  table  ;  and  be  taken  up 
and  opent'd  frequently,  as  there  is  ample  security  that  the  eye  will  never  light 
upon  a  page  where  there  is  no  important  truth,  connected  with  either  mental  or 
moral  improvement.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  books  with  which  the  burdened  press  is  groaning. 

The  Token  ami  Atlantic  Sourenir^  for  1830,  has  been  laid  on  our  table.  In  size 
and  exterior  appearance,  the  present  number  of  this  highly  respectable  annual,  is 
su{>erior  to  any  thing  which  has  preceded  it.  The  Engravings  are  twelve  in 
number,  and  though  they  may  be  considered  as  superior  specimens  of  that  ele¬ 
gant  art,  have  in  most  cases  too  little  of  nature  conspicuous  to  suit  our  peculiar 
taste.  The  presentation  plate,  as  a  whole,  resembles  nothing  of  which  we  had 
any  previous  idea, — it  probably  has  a  meaning  and  the  design  is  perhaps  very 
fine ;  but  valueless  in  our  eye,  if  only  the  designer  can  discover  it.  Several  of  the 
Engravings  however — the  Pilot  Boy — and  the  Shipwreck,  for  instance,  do  not 
fall  under  this  censure,  and  are  thrillingly  true  to  nature.  The  prose  articles,  we 
think,  much  superior  to  those  of  any  previous  number.  Neal — perhaps  the  most 
metaphysical  w’it,  and  the  wittiest  metaphysician  in  the  world,  has  jnade  us 
laugh  over  his  “  Phrenologist,”  and  the  gifted  and  elevated  mind  of  Pierpont  has 
led  us  away  to  the  precepts  of  wisdom,  tho’  through  a  somewhat  ludicrous  gate. 
The  names  of  the  authors  generally  are  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  excellence  of 
Uic  work.  The  Poetry  is  mostly  of  a  superior  character, — The  Three  Sceptres, — 
by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale,  and  Spring  by  J.  G.  Percival  and  several  other  pieces  are  gems 
to  adorn  any  book.  As  a  whole  we  recommend  the  Token  to  the  generous  and 
the  kind,  as  worthy  of  its  destination — a  strengthener  of  the  bands  of  affection, 
sympathy  and  benevolence  of  heart, — which  make  the  years  even  in  their  flight, 
loo  loved  to  die  without  a  Souvenir  of  the  past  and  a  Token  of  the  future. 

Scenes  and  Characters,  illustrating  Christian  truth.  Boston  and  Cambridge ^ 
James  Monroe ^  Co. 

This  is  tha  general  title  of  a  series  of  little  publications,  which  are  published  in 
numbers  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  each,  and  issued  at  intervals  of 
four  or  five  weeks.  It  is  edited  by  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jun.  The  object  is  thus 
brief! V  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  first  number,  namely  to  present  familiar  il 
lustrations  of  some  of  the  important  practical  principles  of  religion,  and  to  shew, 
by  an  intermixture  of  narrative  and  discussion,  how  they  operate  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  heart  and  life.” 
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Tour  number!  have  already  been  ivtued.  The  first  is  Trial  and  St  if  disci¬ 
pline/’  by  Miss  Savage,  the  author  of  lames  Talbot,  lu  title  sutficieiitly  de¬ 
notes  its  object,  which,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  most  perfectly  accomplished.  It 
is  written  in  an  easy,  beautiful,  and  perspicuous  style,  with  deep  and  strong  re¬ 
ligious  feeling.  The  second,  The  Skeptic,”  by  Mrs.  Follen,  autiior  of  **  The 
well  spent  hour,”  is  an  admirable,  and  thrilling  sketch,  and  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  books  wo  have  read  for  a  long  time.  We  have  here  strong  argument 
on  o  subject  which  would  not  seem  to  a  reasonable  being  to  need  argument,  but 

!!  while  there  remains  among  us  even  one  of  that  deluded  class, 

who  pride  themselves  upon  the  appellation  Ct 

The  third  is  “  Home,”  by  Miss  Sedgwick,  whose  reputation  alone  is  a  sufli- 
cient  guaranty  of  its  excellence.  It  is  of  a  different  character  from  “  The  Skep¬ 
tic,”  but  still  not  less  useful  in  its  place.  The  fourth,  “  Gleams  of  truth,”  by 
Rev.  Joseph  Tuckerman,  is  based  upon  scenes  from  real  life,  and  is  of  nearly 
equal  interest  with  its  predecessors.  They  are  all  so  inU'resting  we  scarcely 
know  which  to  prefer.  Another  number  will  appear  soon. 

Christian  truth  could  not  have  been  more  pleasingly  exemplified  than  it  has 
been  in  these  little  volumes.  The  design  is  most  praiseworthy,  and  we  hope  the 
series  will  be  extended  to  many  numbers,  and  extensively  circulated. 

The  Gift,  a  Christmas  and  A'eir  Year's  present ^  for  1836.  Edited  by  Miss  Les¬ 
lie.  Philadelphia.  Carey  Hart.  This  is  a  pretty  little  annual,  the  first  of  a 
series  to  be  continued  from  year  to  year.  It  is  got  up  in  a  style  which  does  cred¬ 
it  to  the  Editor  and  is  in  the  best  style  of  annuals.  The  Philadelphians  carry  the 
palm  is  neatness  of  typography  and  splendor  of  binding,  when  they  undertake  ta 
step  out  of  the  common  path  of  publishers. 

Tlie  embellishments  in  this  volume  are  nine,  in  all,  well  designed  and  well  exe¬ 
cuted.  The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  Fanny  Ktmble  Butler ^  and  a  sweet  pretty^ 
creature  she  must  be,  allowing  the  portrait  to  be  true  to  life.  “  The  orphans,”  is 
an  interesting  picture,  though  not  so  well  executed  as  most  of  the  other  engrav¬ 
ings  in  the  book.  “  John  Anderson  my  Jo,”  is  a  picture  of  two  mighty  happy  old 
folks,  and  that  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  it.  “  The  Smuggler's  Repose”  is  a 
faithful  representation  of  that  lawless  band  of  desperadoes,  surrounded  with  their 
booty.  “  Soliciting  a  Votef  is  full  of  life  and  expression,  more  particularly  the 
contour  and  general  bearing  of  the  wife,  who,  it  w’ould  seem,  is  not  a  whit  be¬ 
hind  her  loving  husband  in  independence.  Mirkioood  MerCj”  is  a  delicate  en¬ 
graving — the  scenery  is  fine  and  well  executed. 

The  literary  department  is  well  sustained,  and  augurs  well  for  the  future.  We 
find  the  names  of  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Mrs.  Embury,  Miss  Sedgw'ick,  and  the  Edi¬ 
tor  in  the  list  of  ladies  who  have  contributed,  and  among  the  gentlemen,  those  of 
Washington  Irving,  William  L.  Stone,  John  K.  Paulding,  W.  G.  Simms,  and 
Chas.  West  Thomson, — writers  whose  productions  would  do  honor  to  any  work 
of  this  kind.  We  regret  that  our  limits  this  month  wull  not  admit  of  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  notice. 

The  Lady’s  Book  is  received.  This  is  published  monthly  in  Philadelphia^ 
by  Louis  A.  Godey,  and  contains  a  choice  collection  of  interesting  matter,  orig¬ 
inal  and  selected,  embellished  with  engravings,  illustrative  of  the  contents, 
plates  representing  the  latest  fashions,  &c.  We  understand  that  it  has  an  exten¬ 
sive  circulation. 

Parley's  Almanac j  for  1836.  What  will  Peter  Parley  do  next  ?  Nothing  seems 
beyond  his  invention,  that  has  a  tendency  to  instruct  and  please  the  youthfiil 
mind.  His  **  Tales,”  **  Stories,”  Magazine,”  Slc.  are  the  delight  of  our  youth, 
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and  th«j  deserve  to  be,  for  no  wriUr  of  tho  present  day  iias  done  more  than  he 
has  to  teach  the  jounif  idea  how  to  shoot — to  build  up  a  healthy  literature  for 
the  youth  of  his  country  He  has  now  published  an  Almanac,  and  a  capital  lit' 
tic  atfair  it  is,  too — it  will  l>o  received  with  pleasure  by  all  his  admirers. 


LITKH AUY  INTELLIGENCE. 

pawTs  ennounce  that  a  biography  of  that  eminent  historian 
and  jurist,  Sir  James  McIntosh,  is  in  the  course  of  publication.  His  son  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  1)0  the  author.  The  same  paper  states  that  the  life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  by  his  son-in-law,  J.  G.  l..ocklnrt,  Ksq.  will  soon  appear.  It  is  intended 
to  rt'puhlish  it  in  this  country  to  constitute  a  portimi  of  the  first  volume  of  Scott’s 
Works,  which  has  bt'eii  issued  in  numheri,  a  work  which  should  be  found  in 
every  public  arnl  private  library. 

The  Messrs.  IIarp<*r  have  just  pnhlislied  the  second  series  of  Salmagundi,  by 
J.  K.  Paulding,  *J  vols.  1*J  mo.  which  ronstitule  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of 
the  uniform  edition  of  his  works.  'Plus  series,  w’e  understand,  was  published^ 
origiaally,  about  ten  years  after  the  first,  and  was  the  sole  production  of  Paul¬ 
ding.  The  first,  our  readers  will  recollect,  was  the  joint  production  of  himself, 
Irving,  and  otli«'rs.  A  wrond  edition  of Miuiam  (’offin,”  by  Joseph  C.  Hart, 
Ksq.  has  mine  forth  from  th«*  press  of  these  enterprising  publishers.  This  is  an 
Ameriran  novel,  and  we  are  gl.id  to  notice  tiiat  the  number  of  such  works  of  a 
high  order  is  increasing  among  us.  ’'Phey  have  also  in  press  a  new  novel  by 
Win.  G.  Simms,  Ksq.  the  aecoinjdished  author  of  “  Guy  Rivers,”  and  the  “  Ye- 
niassee,”  which  is  foun«h'd  on  the  Revolutionary  incidimts  of  the  south.  An¬ 
other,  on  a  similar  basis,  entitled  “  The  Hawks  of  Hawk  Hollow’,”  being  the 
third  n«>vel  from  the  jicn  of  Dr.  R.  M.  Bird,  is  forthcoming.  Two  otliers,  **  The 
Lin  woods,”  by  Mi.sg  Seilgwirk,  and  “  Norman  LesPu*,”  by  Theo  S.  Fay,  Esq. 
one  of  the  editorial  trio  of  the  New  York  Mirror,  are  announced  and  w  ill  shortly 
appear. 

Messrs.  Carey  A  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  propose  to  publish  a  work,  to  be  enti¬ 
tled  *  Carry's  l.ihranj  of  Choirs  Litrroturr^'  in  weekly  numbers,  in  the  imperial 
octavo  form,  of  tw’euty  pages,  making  annually  tw’o  volumes,  of  upwards  of  five 
hundred  pages  to  each  volume.  We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
prosp«'Ctus  which  may  Ix'  found  on  our  cover. 

Should  the  publishers  fulfil  their  promises — and  w’e  doubt  not  that  they  w  ill — 
their  w’ork  must  necessarily  have  an  extensive  circulation.  Books  are  multiply¬ 
ing  so  fast,  that  a  person  of  moderate  fortune  cannot  alTord  to  gratify  his  incli¬ 
nation  in  purchasing  all  that  are  publi.shed,  w’hich  deserve  a  place  on  our 
•helves, — and  we  hail  the  new  method  of.creating  a  great  ditlusion  of  valuable 
works  as  a  great  advancement  in  the  cause  of  literature.  It  places  a  large 
amount  of  know  ledge  within  the  rearh  of  almost  every  individual  who  is  desi¬ 
rous  of  meatal  improvement.  We  wish  the  publishers  success  in  their  laudable 
enterprise. 

Tyrone  Power,  the  Irish  actor,  now  in  England,  is  said  to  be  preparing  a  work 
on  America,  and  E.  L.  Uulwer  one  on  Greece. 

To  Corrrspondmts.  “  A.”  was  not  received  in  season  for  this  number— will 
be  inserted  in  the  next. 
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